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TRAINS WITHOUT DRIVERS UNDER LONDON 
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SILENT RAILWAY 
UNDER LONDON 

TRAINS WITHOUT 
DRIVERS 

The Post Office Tube that 
Puzzled Parliament 

A GOOD THING ALL ROUND 

Parliament lias lately been puzzled 
by being asked for half a million of 
money to finish a railway about which 
few. people know. 

When it is actually working, as it 
probably will be before the end of this 
year, it will have a regular service of 
trains that will run. without a driver 
and without a passenger. , ■ 

The railway is. iir London, and is an 
underground tube six and a half miles 
long, running front Paddington in the 
West to the G.P.O. in the City, and then 
on to Whitechapel, where the Eastern 
District Post Office is. The tube Was 
begun in 1913, and together with its 
equipment of trains was to cost just 
over a million pounds. 

Protecting the Nation’s Treasures 

But the war came and the work had 
to be suspended. The tube vvas not 
useless during that period, however, for 
it was used to shelter in perfect safety 
some of the nation’s most valuable art 
treasures. These, during the. bomb 
raids on London, were taken from 
the museums and hidden in this tube, 
where they remained till the end 
of the war. 

After the Armistice work began once 
more on the tube, and in 1921 it was 
completed, having cost £"1,100,000. The 
trains running in the tube are to be 
electrical, and they will cost another 
£550,000, an amount which seemed so 
huge to the House of Comnions the other 
day that it took exception to the expen¬ 
diture and asked for further infoi nation. 
The Postmaster-General seemed a know 
nothing about it all, so that ;e had 
better give hint a little informati •11. . 

Speeding Up the Mail 

The Post Office- Tube is m ant to 
quicken up the transport.of-ni; Is 'and 
postal parcels between the G.P 3 . and 
the Eastern and Western Distr ;t Post 
Offices; ’ It lias stations at si: of the 
largest sorting offices in Londor " under 
which it passes. At first there, nay be 
a slight deficit in working it, as 1 le tube 
has been built on such a scaleas a allow 
for - future developments of postal 
business, but before long not c lly.will 
the tube pay for itself in the s; ting of 
time, -but it will help to rel: we; the 
terrible traffic congestion in the streets 
of London, especially in the nei hbour- 
liood of the big post office lieadqu rters. 

The quantity of mails and postal 
parcels dealt with is enormous, irid all 
these at present have to pass hrough 
the streets'. By taking this traff ; below 
ground many vehicles will be 1 moved 
from the streets. The new ti re will 



Buried in the Avalanche 


Terrible weather has been experienced in the Alps during the past few weeks, and in many 
parts the railways have been completely blocked. This photograph shows a train which had 
been buried under 100 feet of snow by an avalanche at Hieflau, in Styria, being dug out 


therefore be a good thing in many ways. 
It is nine feet in diameter, and the trains 
will just fit comfortably inside. 

The electric trains in the new tube will 
be driven automatically ; they will be 
set going arid will run to their destination, 
taking their string of carriages with 
not a soul on board. In this way there 
will be a-great saving'" of labour and 
wages. The* tlrivcrless railway will be 
unique, for the trains, though smaller 
than ordinary; tube trains,’ Will be real 
one's, carrying-huge quantities of letters 
and parcels. 

About 800 trains a day will be run, 
carrying something like 750 tons of 
postal packets. This will be about sixty 
per cent of all the postal traffic of 
London. The trains will travel at a 
speed of 35 miles an hour. \ 

.Strangely enough, this is not the first 
time that London has had a railway 
without drivers and passengers. In 
1863 a tube was opened’ which ran 
between the Eversholt Post Office in the 
North-Western district of London and 
the G.P.O., passing in its course under¬ 
ground not far from the place where 


the C.N. office now stands. This early 
London tube was a cast-iron tunnel four 
feet high and.four and a half feet wide, 
and the wagons filled the tunnel to 
within an inch all round. Rubber 
flanges filled up the intervening space. 
The cars were driven by pneumatic 
power, compressed air . being forced 
behind to drive , them forward, and a 
powerful pump making a partial vacuum 
in front to clear the way and facilitate 
movement. The speed was about 35 
miles an hour. 

These air-driven trains carried mails 
and parcels, and once an adventurous 
woman squeezed herself into a car and 
made the whole journey safely. It was 
very difficult, however, to maintain the 
vacuum, and in those days pneumatic 
power was expensive, so that after a 
time the tube was abandoned, and, 
strange to say, for many years it was 
completely forgotten. 

There is no doubt, however, about the 
success of the new electrical tube, as 
soon as it can be set working ; and we 
hope the House of Commons will find 
the money quickly. 


THE MAN WHO LIVED 
TWO LIVES 

Eyes and No Eyes 

A TRUE STORY THAT SETS 
US THINKING 

There is something to think about in 
the story of Thomas Dickens, who lias 
lately died at Nuneaton, aged 107. 

Till he was seventy-seven years old 
he lived in the world of sunlight and 
flowers. Lie saw people’s faces, looked 
into the eyes of his grandchildren and 
his great-grandchildren, read the news¬ 
papers, watched the Sun sink to rest, 
observed the Moon coming slowly up 
from behind the trees, and saw the 
heavens filled with stars. 

Then he went blind. All the world to 
which he had been so long accustomed, 
and with which lie was so affectionately 
familiar, suddenly drifted out of his 
vision. There was no Sun in his. new 
world. No Moon and stars. No flowers 
and faces. No books and newspapers. 
Nothing there but darkness. 

Perhaps people said : “ Well, it is 
very sad, but the old man has lived a 
long life, and it can’t be very long now 
before he is called away.” 

A Brave Heart 

But good Thomas Dickens was by no 
means near the end of his life. He had 
worked' for years as a miner, and ho 
possessed a brave heart in a body as 
’hard as nails and as tough as ebony. 

: He told . people he ,had never had a 
i bottle of medicine in his life. I11 the 
midst of his darkness he laughed and 
joked. Seventy-seven years of eyesight 
represented a long innings ; he would 
see how he could play Time’s bowling 
with no eyes at all. 

And in this spirit, as blind as a bat, 
the old man lived for thirty years. 
You might have seen him a few months 
ago with his great-great-granddaughter 
seated on his knees, a smile in his sight¬ 
less eyes, and laughter on his lips. Wo 
can hardly help thinking of two lines 
in a song about a Blind Ploughman : 

God Who took away mine eyes 
, That iny soul might see. 

Blindness made no difference to his' 
happiness, for’tliat happiness belonged 
to his spirit. . In the world "of pitch 
darkness he lived as he had lived in the 
world of flooding sunlight. He grew 
used to it. It put him in mind of the 
colliery. “ Ill ? Bless your life, there’s, 
nothing wrong with me except that my 
eyes have stopped seeing. Why, I’ll tell 
you something that will astonish you. 
I’m well over the century, and I’ve never 
had a bottle of medicine in my life ! ” 

. Long ago a poet in Greece exclaimed, 
that the gods had given to man a heart 
which could endure everything. 

COMING INTO LONDON 

Every morning 300,000 people ride 
into the City of Loudon from a five- 
mile radius, 500,000 from a ten-mile 
radius, and another 50,000 from beyond. 
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THE PROFESSOR IN A 
STEEL CHAMBER 

WHAT HAPPENED TO HIM 

When a Wise Man Cannot Do 
the Multiplication Table 

EFFECT OF THIN AIR 

Some curious facts about the pro¬ 
fessor who fastened himself up in a steel 
chamber not long ago, as we reported at 
the time, have lately come to light. 

The tricks which very thin air will 
play on people were being described by 
Professor Winifred Cullis in a talk about 
some investigations made on behalf of 
aviators, and the professor referred to 
the experiments undertaken some time 
ago by Dr. John Haldane, of Oxford. 
Dr. Haldane has found, out- by these 
experiments not only what causes 
caisson disease among divers who work 
in compressed air at the foundations of 
bridges, but also what happens to 
people who suffer from mountain sick¬ 
ness at great heights. 

Aviators suffer in that way as well as 
the men who climb up Everest, and have 
to take supplies of oxygen with them. 

. What happens to the diver is that if 
compressed air is forced into his system, 
and then let out too quickly, his blood 
becomes as full of bubbles as soda 
water. But tha difficulty of the moun¬ 
tain climber, or the aviator at great 
heights, is that he does not get enough 
oxygen in his blood, and consequently 
the brain has neither enough oxygen nor 
enough blood. It is half-starved. 

On Top of Mont Blanc 

When Professor Haldane and some of 
his colleagues were experimenting in the 
thin air at the top of Mont Blanc it was 
found that one of them could not repeat 
the multiplication table and could not 
add figures correctly ! Moreover, there 
was a great tendency among the in¬ 
quirers to argue obstinately with one 
another, and never to be able to see one 
another’s points of view. 

That this w r as no mere accident v T as 
shown when Professor Haldane after¬ 
wards repeated some of the experiments 
in very thin atmospheres in London. 

A steel chamber was fitted up at the 
Lister Institute, and the air in it was 
thinned of its oxygen till it was about the 
same as at a height of 18,000 feet. 
Professor Haldane’s face then began to 
go blue, and he found he could not take 
notes ; his brain hardly worked well 
enough even to let him read. He was 
so bewildered that when a mirror was 
given to him, in which to see how blue 
lie was, he tried to look at himself in 
the back of the mirror instead of in the 
glass. Other experimenters were found 
to be unable to do the simplest addition 
sum or to answer questions reasonably. 
They often became possessed. by fixed 
ideas, and even when wrong they be¬ 
lieved themselves to be acting, speaking, 
and thinking quite v iiormally. Some 
people we know are like that even in 
ordinary atmospheres ! 

THE PLACE TO SAVE 
What Working Girls Can Do 

There are two million more' women 
than men in Great Britain, while the 
British Dominions overseas greatly need 
women who will work for wages. 

According to Miss Gladys Pott, who 
has been visiting Australia and New 
Zealand for the Imperial Overseas 
Settlement Committee, women who will 
work for wages can save money quickly. 

Miss Pott made inquiries respecting 
the earnings and savings of hundreds of 
British girls who have emigrated during 
the last two or three years, and a quarter 
of their number had 'already saved at 
least £100, the majority being domestic 
servants. The remaining three-quarters, 
most of whom had been abroad only 
about a year, had managed to save 
between £10 and £100. 


MAKING GERMANY 
PAY 

ONE GOOD THING DONE 

Stopping English Traders from 
Paying German Debts 

THE NEW CUSTOMS DUTY 

There seems to. be no end to the 
difficulty of making a nation pay its 
debts, but things-appear to be moving 
slowly towards a settlement of the 
Reparations problem which has per¬ 
plexed Europe since the fighting stopped. 

One small but important aspect of 
this bothering problem has been de¬ 
finitely settled by the decision of the 
British Government to modify the 
import duty on German goods.' 

In the so-called Reparations settle¬ 
ment it was arranged that part of Ger¬ 
many’s payments should be in tlie form 
of a duty of 26 per cent of the value of 
her total exports. Britain was the only 
country which made efforts to collect 
this amount. 

Our Government gave a receipt to the 
importer for.the duty, which he was to 
send back to the German exporter as' 
part payment for the goods, together 
with the remaining 74 per cent in cash. 
The German - exporter was then to 
present the receipt to his own Govern¬ 
ment, which was to refund him the 
money, thus completing the Reparations 
payment to London by Berlin. 

Reducing the Duty 

The duty was very, unpopular with 
British importers, who were convinced- 
that the exporter raised his prices by the 
amount of the tax, in which case the 
German Reparations were actually being 
paid by English traders and consumers. 

That belief may have been unfounded. 
But when, after the Ruhr invasion, 
Germany announced that she had no 
longer the means to pay the duty, and 
our Government went on demanding it 
from the importer,- he really did, from 
last November onwards, pay the duty 
out of his own pocket—or rather out of 
the pocket of his customer. . - 

Now the British Government has 
arranged with Germany that the duty 
shall be reduced from 26 to 5 per cent, 
and Germany, in return, has under¬ 
taken that the money shall be forth¬ 
coming, and that any German exporter 
charging any part of it to his customer 
here shall be prosecuted and punished. 

We shall not get much money by 
this arrangement. Our imports from 
Germany in 1922 were valued at 
£25,900,000, which on the old basis 
yielded about £6,740,000 in Reparations 
duty. Now, on the same volume of 
imports, we shall only get £1,295,000. 
But Germans and not Englishmen will 
pay it, and that will be a good thing. 

A NATIONAL SCANDAL 
The Moneylender and the Poor 

When will steps be taken to check flic 
iniquitous interest extorted from foolish 
borrowers'by moneylenders ? 

It is a national scandal.' Surely it is a 
duty Of the community to protect by 
law people who . have not ’ enough 
knowledge of money matters to protect 
themselves from gross extortion. 

A case occurred not long ago in which 
a moneylender lent ten shillings to a 
poor woman who paid two shillings a 
week in interest and had been paying 
this two shillings for months, still’owing 
the ten shillings she borrowed. In this 
case the usurer was charging the woman 
at the fate of 1000 per cent. 

It ought not to be a defence that a 
woman had agreed to pay such a rate 
of interest. Whoever accepts such an 
agreement is being imposed on, and needs 
protection from those wiser than herself. 

One remedy, of course, is for the 
borrower to decline to pay, and the 
lender’s remedy then is to sue the debtor 
in the County Court. If that is done 
the County Court judge may be trusted 
to put the matter right. 


THE CONQUEST OF 
THE ENGLISH 

HOW THE SCOTS AND 
THE WELSHMEN DID IT 

Prime Minister Talks to His 
Fellow Exiles 

JOSEPHS IN FOREIGN LANDS 

Our Scottish Prime Minister has been talk¬ 
ing to Welshmen, and together they greatly 
enjoyed the idea that they have conquered 
the English. 

As mere Englishmen .we raise our caps to the 
Prime Minister for this admirable little speech, 
with its playful note about the thing that has 
made us what we are—our great variety. 

We have a good deal in common. We 
are exiles, we belong to that cult that 
meets in out-of-the-way places, two or 
three of us together, and we talk in a 
strange tongue, a tongue with strange 
accents, wonderful twists and twirls in 
the vowels, beautiful rolls of the r’s. 

The Ungrateful Hosts 

When we begin to talk in that way 
the Magic Carpet comes, and you and I 
are instantly transported to hills and 
dales and woods and sea coasts that are 
not to- be found in London, but arc to 
be found far away in our own native 
land. That is the exiles.’ cult and the 
Magic Carpet. - 

We are rather like Joseph in Egypt. 
We have gone down from our own land 
to Canaan for the good of a helpless 
foreign people. . 

Sometimes our hosts are ungrateful 
enough to tell us to go home. I am per¬ 
fectly certain of this—that if we started 
going home our hosts would declare a 
state of bondage to keep us here, because 
they cannot get on Without us. 

I very often regret that those smaller 
distinctions Which used to be so promi¬ 
nent in Wales and Scotland, a distinction 
of one village from another, are disap¬ 
pearing. The schoolmaster has been a 
great friend to us, but I am not at all 
sure but that he is smoothing us down a 
little too‘ much. The policeman has 
been a great friend to us, but I am not 
at all sufe but that he is digging a little 
too deeply the ruts upon which we 
have to live our lives. 

Back to the Village 

Those old village characteristics, those 
old village characters, those amusing, 
queer men and women in whom Wales 
and Scotland were so rich—when we 
go back on our old days, on the old times, 
to try to discover what memory gives 
us pleasure, what memory in our sad 
moments makes us happy, how frequently 
it is that we go back to those old special 
beings, whose quips and sayings and 
way’s mark the individuality of the 
little villages to which we. belong. 

However, we run a great risk in tliis 
foreign land. We run the risk of for¬ 
getting our own traditions, of forgetting 
our own tongue. There is one thing we 
ought never to forget, and it is that 
variety and individuality alone can 
save the world. 

A Far-flung Commonwealth 

The day we all become alike is the 
last day of human progress. We belong 
to a far-flung Commonwealth. The 
strength' of that Commonweal is its 
variety,, its separate individualities, and 
the man who ever tries to smooth out 
those differences is the man whose hand 
is lifted against the perpetuation and 
existence of that great Commonwealth. 

Variety, being the offspring of indi¬ 
viduality, is the parent of genius, and, 
therefore, we find they are the rock 
foundation of nationality. Let ns not 
be • ashamed, of our nationality. Let 
us not allow anything to smooth it out ; 
let us do everything to cherish it. 
Nationality maintaining distinctiveness, 
maintaining ideals and cooperation, 
maintaining progress-—that is going to 
keep our nation strong, net only in bulk, 
but strong in those spiritual forces which 
alone create a nation and keep it alive. 
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WHY THE HORSE 
COMES DOWN HILL 

A LITTLE REIGN OF 
TERROR 

What Happens when Famine 
Overtakes the Wild 

HUNGER AS A DRIVING FORCE 

By Our Natural Historian 

One touch ’of Nature makes kin the 
horses of the New World and the Old 
World. 

In ancient Wales, to which tlie 
Britons fled before the Romans/taking 
their horses with them, mountain ponies 
are creating a little reign of terror at 
Rhymney and other places. 

In far British Columbia, where tlie 
horse is a British colonist, something 
like consternation is being caused by 
thousands of the animals of larger 
growth, and a price is actually set upon 
their heads. 

The event in Wales has been treated 
as a mystery beyond explanation. How 
comes it, people have been asking, 
that the little ponies should descend from 
the mountains and invade towns and 
villages, damaging crops and viciously 
attacking people with teeth and hoofs ? 

Cowboys Get Busy 

And our cousins in Nova Scotia are 
equally at a loss to understand the 
thousands of wild horses which have 
crowded the pastures, eating bare the 
grazing lands, and luring domestic 
animals away. The counterstep by the 
Canadians is to plan a vast round-up 
by cowboys, sell such horses as will 
fetch £1 apiece, and slaughter those 
that cannot be sold. 

Novv, tlie explanation is simple in both 
cases. Winter on the Welsh mountains 
and on the Nova Scotia plains has 
brought starvation to ponies and horses. 
They are half mad with hunger, and 
will go where food is, into the Welsh 
towns, or on to Canadian ranches. 

They are following the lead of the 
Iceland ponies which devour fish-heads 
and offal round about human habita¬ 
tions in winter ; of the Shetland ponies 
which eat seaweed and drift timber; 
of the deer which come down from the 
Scottish hills, strip the crofter’s little 
farm, and eat his haystacks. 

The wolf sweeps down from his moun¬ 
tain fastness and kills sheep, cattle, 
and human beings ; the bear clutches 
horse or rider ; polecats join together to 
attack men ; even wild, timorous rabbits 
have been known to swarm and mob 
a man in their frenzy of famine. 

The Hungry Army 

Hunger is the parent of many crimes 
among ourselves as well as among 
animals.- The horrors of Napoleon’s. 
retreat with the Grand Army from 
Moscow, through the long leagues of 
frost and snow, foodless save when a 
horse fell dying and the soldiers fought 
with wolves for the flesh, had nothing 
more terrible in their toll of agony than 
the things hungry men did to one 
another. 

If,” wrote a sergeant of tlie Old 
Guard, “ I could meet anybody in 
the world with a loaf of bread, I would 
kill him to get it 1 ” And men did kill 
men for less than a loaf. 

So there need be no misunderstanding 
as to what has been happening in the 
case of these ponies and horses. 

PEAT POWER ’ 

A Danish Town Experiments 

The value pf peat as fuel is becoming 
more and more widely recognised, and 
now we hear that the town of Guden Aa, 
in Denmark, is contemplating the 
installation of a power station fed solely 
by peat fuel. 

Such an experiment is exciting great 
interest, and if it should be a success it 
may prove of importance to Denmark, 
which lias large deposits of peat. 
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BAD YEAR FOR OUR 
SHIPYARDS 

WHAT IS AT STAKE 

Great Fall in Our Share of the 
World’s Shipbuilding 

MELANCHOLY FIGURES 

8y Our Shipping Correspondent 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the 
magnificent undertaking which keeps 
careful record of all the world’s ships, 
has just brought out its return for 1923. 

It is melancholy reading. Our fine 
shipyards, which are capable of launch¬ 
ing well over two million tons in a year, 
actually launched only 645,651 tons 1 
These are not tons by weight, but tons 
of space measured in cubic feet-—100 
cubic feet'making one “register” ton. 

This poor record is the worst that has 
been made 'for many years except for 
the two'war years 1915 and 1916. 

Bad Trade Nearly Everywhere 

In 1920 the tonnage launched actually 
exceeded two million tons, and as long 
ago as 1906 we launched 1,828,000 tons. 

All the world last year launched fewer 
ships than Britain alone launched in 
some recent years, a fact which points 
in the clearest way to the great depres¬ 
sion of trade and transport everywhere. 

That is why our shipyard towns are 
suffering SO'terribly. It is a cruel thing 
to contemplate this blow at what is 
almost our most splendid and most 
characteristic industry. Our shipyard 
workers and marine engineers are most 
' highly skilled men. 

When ships are not wanted it means 
other fine trades are also hit, because a 
ship is built out of a variety of manu¬ 
factured articles. 

World’s Output of Ships 

There are the steel plates, the rivets, 
the masts, the cables, the anchors, the 
boilers, the engines, the compasses, and 
the thousand - and - one miscellaneous 
fittings which employ, or might employ, 

- so many workers. 

Shipbuilding suffers a sort of concen¬ 
tration of the effects of bad trade. Fewer 
things need to. be moved about the 
world, and consequently everybody’s 
troubles become centred on the ships. 

It is also unfortunate to see that the 
British proportion of the world’s ship¬ 
building has fallen considerably. Before 
the war British yard's built more than 
half of all the ships built by all the 
world—a very wonderful thing. In 19x3 
we actually produced 58 tons out of 
every 100 tons built! In 1923, on the 
other hand, our proportion of the 
world’s output fell to 39 per cent. 

Monster Ships 

The report shows that very big ships 
continue to be favoured. There were 
48 ships begun of over 5000 tons each, 
and there were ten vessels launched each 
of over 10,000 tons. One monster, 
called the Mooltan, measures 20,847 
tons, while another, the Minnewaska, 
is 21,716 tons. It is also notable that 
motor-ships are still increasing at 'the 
expense of steam-driven vessels. 

Once more we are faced with the 
effects of the terrible disturbance of the j 
' world's good work by the war and its ' 
results. We have all most earnestly to j 
hope that not very much more time will 
elapse before the nations settle down to . 
trade freely again with each other. Not 
until then will our fine ship-workers have j 
plenty of work to do. It is one of the 
truest of sayings that peace and plenty 
go together. 

For us this matter is far more im¬ 
portant than for any other country. 
Ships earn no small part of our food for 
us, and without a great mercantile marine 
we should be seriously reduced in the [ 
ranks of the nations. 


THE RAILWAY MEN AT SCHOOL 



The travelling class-room in a railway siding 



Tha class-room with the miniature track in position for demonstration 



A lecture in progress, with tha model track drawn up to the ceiling 

The Paris-Orleans Railway has introduced a travelling school for the instruction of its 
employees in railway work. Coaches are fitted up as class-rooms, with engineering and 
signalling models and a miniature track which can be pulled up or down as required. 
These pictures show the inside and outside of the travelling school. See next column 


IRONSIDES OF CHINA 

A New Sort of Army 
THE HEROIC FIVE HUNDRED 

There have .been many generals in 
China of late, and some of the armies 
which follow them are not far removed 
from brigands. Indeed, when they are 
not paid their wages, some do actually 
set up as brigands. 

But General Feng and his men, of 
whom wc have often read in the C.N., 
are very different. They are like 
Cromwell and his Ironsides. 

When the general goes into camp 
he makes his camp a school and a 
centre of all kinds of useful work, or even 
a church, for he is an earnest Christian. 
To give his blood, if need be, is a soldier’s 
duty, but last Christmas Day 500 of 
General Feng’s corporals pledged them¬ 
selves to give their blood where needed 
to save the lives of patients in the 
hospitals. Sometimes it does save life 
to have blood from healthy persons 
passed into the veins of those who are 
suffering from disease. 

Very soon the test came of the reality 
of the vow made by these 500 men. 
The doctors of a hospital in Pekin 
telephoned for two volunteers., A woman 
and a boy were in great danger, and 
nothing could save them but the blood 
of some healthy men. As soon as 
the message came two of these soldiers 
cycled to Pekin, and from each of 
them a pint of blood was taken. We 
are glad to say no harm was suffered by 
them for their kindly deed, but it is 
a fine thing to have an army of soldiers 
shedding their blood in this way. 

Britisli boys and girls who are proud 
of the name won by Cromwell’s Iron¬ 
sides, and by Havelock’s “ Saints ” 
in India, will read with admiration of 
the army gathered under the banner of 
General Feng. In such men there is 
great hope for China. 

WONDERFUL OLYMPIA 
The Ideal Home Exhibition 

Olympia today, and until March 22, 
is the world’s greatest storehouse of, 
and live object-lesson in, home-craft. 

In the Daily Mail’s Ideal Home 
Exhibition there are over three miles 
of fascinating displays made by 400 
British firms. . 

This wonderful exhibition embraces 
thirteen full-sized houses, ranging in 
price from /2500 down to £165, twelve 
glorious gardens - set amid enchanting 
scenery and lighted to give the effect 
of sunshine, fashions in furniture and 
decoration, domestic lighting, heating, 
and labour-saving, children's welfare, 
home pets, recreations, photograpl^, 
wireless demonstrations, _ gardening, 
poultry-keeping, efficiency kitchens, food 
and cookery, and a hall of handicrafts 
where skilled workers make all manner 
of articles. 

Happier, healthier, and more comfort¬ 
able British homes for everybody is 
the aim of this fine exhibition. 

A RAILWAY SCHOOL 
Novel Idea in France 

A novel idea for teaching new train 
attendants lias been put into practice 
by tile Paris-Orleans Railway Company. 

Two large coaches have been fitted 
with all kinds of working models, and 
they can be attached to an engine and 
run to any part of the railway. 

Models of the various types of com¬ 
pressed air brake systems are fitted in 
one of the coaches, and in the other is 
a miniature railway, comprising four 
stations with double tracks and four 
more with single tracks. Working 
models of all the kinds of signals in use 
on the railway are fitted, and men can 
be taught in this novel school to become 
efficient guards, station-masters, and 
so on. Pictures on this page 
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A BARRIE TALK 

CREATOR OF PETER PAN 
GOES TO SCHOOL 

The Fair Garments of Learning 
for AH Girls 

EVERY CHILD AN EQUAL 
CHANCE 

Sir J. M. Barrie has been talking to the 
girls at Wallasey High School, in Cheshire, 
where his niece, Miss Lc K. Barrie, is head¬ 
mistress, and we gladly give some of the 
things he said there. 

I attended a mixed school in the south 
of Scotland, and on an unfortunate day 
for me the girls took a plebiscite about 
which boy had the nicest smile. I won, 
with the result that I lost my smile. 
I suppose it is still jigging about some¬ 
where in the world, but it has never come 
back to me. A tragedy in a nut-shell. 

The moral, the old one—trustful little 
boys, beware of girls. 

I noticed after the war it was a com¬ 
mon thing for distinguished generals to 
revisit their old schools, and to say, 
amid general rejoicings, that they had 
always sat at the bottom of the class. 
Well, if I was like that at least I shall 
never boast about it. Even the generals 
might have been still more wonderful 
in the war if they had worked at school. 

Another hardy moral—not to work is 
to miss the best of the fun. 

To a few of you girls the glories of 
Oxford and Cambridge lie ahead, an en¬ 
chanted land ; to the many, practical 
advantages. You can go from here, as 
numbers do yearly, equipped, or nearly 
so, to live intelligently by your own 
work, to make a fair wage in interesting 
callings, and to be chosen for your jobs 
in preference to men because you have 
proved that you can do them better. It 
ought soon to make a change in the very 
appearance of young women in this coun¬ 
try—to give them a more serene look. 

A Wonderful Sight 

I remember being in Paris on the night 
• of the Armistice, and I think the most 
wonderful sight I have ever seen in this 
world was the changed appearance of the 
women as they realised that the black 
years had come to an end. No Cin¬ 
derella ever looked more different after 
she was dressed by her godmother. " It’s 
over,” was the universal cry; nothing 
boastful, just a shining thankfulness. - 

Such schools as yours are a bursting of 
light through the gloom of the past. 
Never again will it be impossible for a 
girl, poor or rich, to adorn herself in 
the fair garments of learning. “ It’s 
over, the dark days are over,” you can 
cry at last. Well, that is going too far, 
but you can at least say “ It has begun 
to be over.” It will largely depend on 
you and myriads like you, the young 
women of tomorrow, when it is to be 
completely over. 

I should like to give you a motto, 
something to strive for. I should like 
to see it blazoned over the entrance to 
your school, the words “ That Every 
Child bom into the British Empire 
should get an Equal Chance.” That 
will need some.doing. 

SPORT OR CRUELTY? 
The Unfairness of Hunting 

An Essex reader writes, moved by the story 
of the stag that escaped to France: 

Will not some of our really true and 
great sportsmen express their opinion 
on hunting generally as a sport ? 

There must be many thousands who, 
like myself, can honestly say they feel 
hunting can only be called murder. 

The biggest element in sport is that 
the other fellow lias as good a chance 
in the game as yourself, but that is not 
so in hunting. It is essentially unfair, 
and being unfair becomes cruel. 
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EMPTY THE PRISONS 

ONE WAY TO DO IT 

What the Lord Chancellor’s 
New Bill Means 

THE SECOND CHANCE 
AND ITS VALUE 

Among the many wise reforms in the 
Criminal Justice Bill which the Lord 
Chancellor has introduced in the House 
of Lords is a provision for the wide exten¬ 
sion of what is known as the Probation 
System. 

The aim of the law in these days, is 
not to get people into prison but to 
keep them out of it. We only send 
people to gaol when we do not know 
what else to do with them. 

Those who once become familiar with 
the inside of a prison tend to return there 
again and again. Self-respect dis¬ 
appears, and honest methods of liveli¬ 
hood seem to them not worth while. 

Wise magistrates seldom send to 
prison anyone appearing before them for 
the first time. They bind him over to be 
of good behaviour for so many months, 
warning him that if he comes back he 
will be punished for the old offenc- as 
well as for the new. Very few people 
dealt with in this way do actually come 
back ; the warning is sufficient. 

Offenders on Probation 

In more serious cases, or where home 
influences are unsatisfactory, first 
offenders are put under the charge of 
a man or woman known as a probation 
officer, whose du ty is to keep an eye 
on them, and give them directions and 
advice till they prove by their conduct 
that they are fit to be let alone. It is an 
excellent plan ; such offenders have a 
sort of limited freedom instead of being 
confined in prison. 

But these probation officers have 
hitherto been far too few—living mostly 
only in big towns. The Government’s 
new Bill provides that every police 
court in the country Shall have the right 
to their services. 

It will cost a lot in salaries because it 
is difficult work, for which special train¬ 
ing is required ; but we know from 
experience that-it will save more than 
it costs. Making criminals is the most 
costly business we have, not only in 
money but in human misery; and 
probation officers prevent first offenders 
from “ coming again ” and joining our 
criminal population. 

Once we can stop the supply, our 
criminal classes will gradually disappear. 


GIVING OR GIVING-UP ? 
An Idea for Lent 

The world is sadly in need of new 
ideas. Here is one that will probably 
be new to many. 

Lent is at hand, and some will be con¬ 
sidering what they can deny themselves 
during that period, for their own good. 
The Rev. G. J. B. Bidgood, of St. 
Luke’s Church, West Hartlepool, has a 
plan which he thinks is better even than 
self-denial; and so do we. 

Instead of giving up something, he 
suggests the doing of something. He 
invites the children of his Sunday- 
school to come to the church hall once a 
week during Lent and perform a Lenten 
task, by making something. 

The boys do carpentry, the girls 
needlework. Then, when Lent is over, 
the things they have made are sold, and 
the proceeds are given to some deserving 
work for the public good, such as the 
local hospital, or mission work of special 
interest needing help. 

Is it not a fact that to do and to make 
what is useful is better than denying 
ourselves something which has no harm 
in it ? Anyway, the plan of doing and 
making is good, whether self-denial is 
practised or not. 


ONE OF OUR GREAT 
MEN 

Dr. Clifford in the 
National Portrait Gallery 

NOT WAITING FOR TIME 

We all remember feeling, when Dr. 
Clifford died, that a splendid and 
gracious figure had passed from among us. 
There is no danger that Dr. Clifford’s 
friends either in the Baptist churches 
or anywhere else will forget about 
him, about his long life ringing with 
high deeds and high thoughts. 

And now, lest the world in general 
might forget too soon, a fine thing has 
happened. The Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery liave broken one of 
their rules in order to admit a portrait 
of Dr, Clifford. They could not have 
broken it for a nobler man. 

For a long time it has been thought 
advisable by the Trustees to refuse 
admittance to the portrait of a man 
until he has been dead ten years. In 
this way time is allowed to act as a silent 
judge of his merits. Ten years divides 
today from the past. 

■ A Rule Rarely Infringed 

This rule was also broken when a 
famous war picture was presented to the 
Gallery, about two years ago. Except 
for this, and the case of Dr. Clifford, the 
rule is very rarely set aside. Free Church¬ 
men will be conscious of the tribute paid 
to them through their leader. 

’The picture is to be painted by Mr. 
John Collier. It will be a copy of the 
portrait he made of Dr. Clifford a few 
years ago, the one unveiled at the 
Baptist National Assembly. A certain 
amount of money is needed to pay for 
the portrait, and. a great many leading 
men of England, headed by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, have sent a donaT 
tion. Those who feel they would like 
to pay tlieir mite towards this honour¬ 
able picture which is now being painted 
for the nation are invited to write to 
Sir James Marchant at the Baptist 
House, Southampton Row, London. 


THE CHANGING EAST 
Even Bokhara Moves 
TOWER OF DEATH AS A 
WIRELESS STATION 

Nowhere is the change which is coining 
over the so-called Unchanging East so 
marked as in Bokhara, the capital of the 
Asiatic Republic of the same name. 

Until a year or two ago the country 
was under an Asiatic despotism, but it 
is now a democratic State, and, though 
its ideas of public health are still 
appalling, there is an awakening on the 
part of the educated people of Bokhara. 

But perhaps the most remarkable 
symbol of change is the famous land¬ 
mark in the capital known as the Tower 
of Death. It is a brick minaret, and was 
the place of execution. From the top of 
the tower men were hurled to the ground, 
as criminals in ancient Rome were 
hurled from the Tarpeian Rock. 

But now the Tower of Death is put to a 
new use : it is to be a wireless station ! 
Thus up-to-date has become the centre 
of what was once the mighty empire of 
Tamerlane, the great conqueror of the 
fourteenth century. 

Yet Bokhara is a strange mixture of the 
ancient and modem, the scientific and the 
primitive. With a population of 75,000 
it needs a great deal of water, but, being 
in the midst of a desert, it has none of 
its own. All the water required is 
carried in channels from Samarkand, 
several hundred miles away. 

But when the water gets to Bokhara, 
science and hygiene go to the winds. It 
is allowed to accumulate in stagnant 
pools in all parts of the city, where often 
it turns green before it is changed. 
Carriers with goatskins slung over their 
backs distribute it to the houses. The 
pools are nesting-places for malaria¬ 
bearing mosquitoes, and also breed 
deadly parasites known as guinea-worms. 
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THE BOOK THE PRIME 
MINISTER WROTE 

MARGARETMACDONALD’S 

STORY 

A Batch of Good Things from 
the New C.N. Monthly 

WONDERFUL SHILLINGSWORTH 

In the greatest hour that he has known 
in the House of Commons, the hour 
when it was certain he would be Prime . 
Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said - 
of one of his colleagues that he had 
written a book, though if lie had taken 
his friend’s advice he would not have 
written it. 

Mr MacDonald, too, has written a 
book, and never will he live to be sorry 
that he wrote it. It is a record of the 
life of one of the most beautiful women 
who ever* lived, the fife of Margaret . 
MacDonald. 

Margaret MacDonald was the beloved 
friend of all who knew her. She brought 
sunshine into the lives of those who 
dwelt in dark places ; and her memory 
remains vivid in the world, a lesson to 
all. A cheap edition of the beautiful 
book the Prime Minister wrote about her 
is now issued by Allen and Unwin. 

In My Magazine for April we are told 
of the early years of this beautiful life by 
Miss Agnes Gardner King, the aunt and 
great friend of Margaret MacDonald. It 
is a story that none should miss. 

Trains that Cannot Collide 

Perfect as our railways seem to us, 
we are reminded from time to time that 
their immunity from accident is entirely 
due to the human element. Sometimes 
terrible accidents have happened, owing 
to the forgetfulness or sudden illness of a 
signalman or a driver. 

Happily, however, each accident has 
its lesson, and the railways become safer 
with time. 

One terrible accident that happened 
some years ago so stirred the heart of 
an Australian solicitor, Mr. A. R. Angus, 
that he determined to give his life to the 
problem of making railways safe. 

After years of toil Mr. Angus at last 
succeeded in perfecting a system of 
electric railway control which makes a 
collision impossible even if the engine- - 
driver should fall asleep, and My Maga¬ 
zine for April tells us all about this 
amazing invention. 

The Miracle of the World 

If Darwin had been told that people 
speaking in New York could be heard 
instantly in London he would have dis¬ 
believed it, saying that, such a thing, if 
it occurred, would be a miracle, and that 
miracles do not happen. 

But miracles do happen. There is one 
miracle which has been happening all 
down the ages in human life for nearly 
two thousand years, and a greater 
miracle than anything which science has 
been able to achieve by investigating the 
unknown laws of Nature. It is for ever 
going on, in every age and place. This 
wonderful miracle is the subject of one 
of the articles in My Magazine lor April. 

These paragraphs give ■ some idea of 
the wide variety of subjects treated in 
the C.N. monthly, the best of all the 
magazines. The April number contains 
twelve articles, six short stories, many 
poems and rhymes, grid nearly 200 
pictures, including a beautiful set in 
colour, and a fine series of pictures of 
Jesus, printed in photogravure. 

The April number is now on sale every¬ 
where, and it is advisable to make sure 
of your copy early. 

Ask for My Magazine. 


LONDON’S TRAVELLERS 

Last year 1625' million passengers 
travelled in the motor-buses, trams; 
and underground trains of London. 
This figure includes the suburbs. The 
buses ran 118 million miles and the 
trains 57 million miles. The journeys 
per head of the population were 414, as 
against 511 for New York’s population, 
and 326 for Paris. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


iNorlhporl, which stands on a 
■ peninsula on Lake Michigan,has 
wen completely isolated by j 

heavy snowfalls,and_ supplies . .._ 

, had tube carried to the inhabitants Vs 
by a tug which fought its way 
through the icefloes on the lake 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 



THE FISHERMANS FRIEND - 
The fishing season is now opening in i: 
Sakhalin, where the killer-whale is of j 
great assistance to the natives. It drives it 
large numbers of fish and seals up the 5 
rivers, and is therefore never hunted’ 

' / _ 




The Spring Equinox 

On March 20 the Sun is 
overhead at the Equator. 
This is known as the Spring 
Equinox, and every place 
has t2 hours of daylight 
and t2 hours of darkness. 


CLEVER SALVAGE FEAT 
; A remarkable feat has just been accomplished j 
. by a British Admiralty party, which after 14 
1 months work has raised a 500-lon German - 
: boat from the bottom of Lake Tanganyika, which 
: is 1000 feet deep 



pac / fic 
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SYDNEYS NEW BRIDGE 
Plans are row complete for the V >0 

construction of the great $4,200,000 Sydney bridge, Cs 
which is to be built by a British firm. It will slrefdi 
three-quarters of a mile across the harbour and will 
be the highest in the world.The tap cf the bridge is 
450 feet high, and the clearance for ships 170 feet 


n cm :- 
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THE ONLY CHANCE FOR 
INDIA 

Reforms on the Way 
ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT 

The policy of the new British Govern¬ 
ment with regard to Indian reforms has 
been explained to the House of Lords 
by Lord Olivier, the Secretary for India. 

The Government, he says, feels the 
utmost sympathy with the Indian 
people’s demand for Home Rule, and 
will endeavour in every way to improve 
and hasten the reform programme now 
in operation. 

But Lord Olivier holds that there is 
one essential of a successful Home 
Rule scheme for India, or ’ any other 
country, and it is that the people should 
themselves be sufficiently united in 
friendship and common aims to make 
effective use of their powers. 

Till the Indians can settle their 
present religious quarrels and will use 
the power they liave to help, and not 
hinder, the work of government, Lord 
Olivier can see little hope of a satisfactory 
outcome for the round table conference 
which the Swarajists demanded in their 
resolution in the Delhi Parliament. 

This declaration is in accord with the 
warning of Mr. MacDonald, just before 
he became Premier, that, he could see 
no hope for the future if Indians 
abandoned constitutional methods and 
attempted to wreck reforms instead of 
to improve them. 


NEW COALFIELDS IN 
ENGLAND 

Wealth More than Half a Mile 
Deep 

Two new Britisli coalfields are ex¬ 
pected to be producing coal within a 
year or fifteen months. 

One is at Doddington, between Ret¬ 
ford and Lincoln ; and the other in the 
Isle of Axholme, Lincolnshire. The 
coal will be mined at a depth of about 
a thousand yards below the surface. 


THE LIGHTS OF LONDON 
How Far Can They be Seen ? 

A discussion has been going on as to 
how far away the lights of London can 
be seen on a clear night. 

The brilliant light of a lighthouse can, 
of course, be seen over the level sea for 
a very great distance, the range varying 
according to the strength of the light, 
its elevation above the sea-level, and the 
condition of the atmosphere. 

The 43 million candle-power light of 
the Heligoland lighthouse can on a clear 
night be seen quite plainly from Biisum, 
35 miles away. France’s new lighthouse 
for night-flying airmen, 1835 feet high, 
on Mont Afrique, near Dijon, has a range 
in clear weather of 180 miles, and airmen 
.flying at high altitudes can see it 250 
miles away. 

Of course, the range of a light is 
affected by the curvature of the Earth, 
so that the higher the spectator and the 
light the farther is the distance across 
which the light is visible to the man. 
But the range of many lighthouses, 
owing to this curvature, is much in 
excess of the mere geographical visibility, 
as the glare of the luminous beams 
sweeps the clouds overhead, and may be 
seen by an approaching ship an hour 
before the ray itself comes into view. 

This is the case with the lights of 
London. Correspondents have written 
from places ranging in distance from 40 
to 60 miles from London saying that on 
clear nights they have often seen the 
glow of the lights of the city in the sky. 
One writes from Bletchley, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, 47 miles from London, to this 
effect, and another, living near St. Ives, 
in Huntingdonshire, has clearly seen 
the glow for the past 15 years, except, of 
course, during the war. The writer, who 
lives at Cambridge, can often see the 
sky illumined in the direction of London. 

But these ranges over land are small 
compared with those over sea. A pilot 
of Trinity House states that he has seen 
the reflection of the lights of London at 
the Wandelaar lightship, 130 miles away 
in the North Sea. 


JUBALAND 


The New Name in the Papers 

Jubaland is one of those irritating 
words that we keep seeing in newspaper 
headlines without any particular desire 
to know what they stand for. 

Yet this one happens to stand for 
something rather important, for it is 
the subject of a disagreement between 
Britain and Italy which has lasted longer 
than it is healthy for such differences 
to continue. 

When Italy came into the war she 
was promised that certain questions 
regarding African frontiers should be 
settled, and also that she should retain 
the Dodecanese Islands, which she held 
as a result of her war with Turkey, but 
which were claimed by Greece. Later 
Italy actually agreed that Greece should 
have them, but she denounced the treaty 
before it came into effect, and she has 
not yet handed them over. 

Britain has now agreed with Italy as 
to the frontier adjustments to be made 
in her favour in East Central Africa. 
Jubaland is the name of the territory 
site is to receive. 

The British Government, however, 
holds that this should not he handed 
over till Italy hands oyer the Dode¬ 
canese to Greece, while Italy asserts that 
the two questions have nothing to do 
with each other and that she should be 
left to settle with Greece and not with 
Britain about the Dodecanese. 

it is a pity these territorial questions 
should not be decided by the wishes of 
the people concerned. See World Map 


Pronunciations 

Chaldea ... 
Cloisonne . . . 

Euphrates. . . 

Minnesota. . . 

Muezzin , . . 

Nassau . . . 

Sophocles . . . 

Spica .... 


in This Paper 

. . Kal-de-ah 
. Khvah-zo-nay 
. . U-fra-teez 

Min-e-so-tah 
. , Mu-ez-zin 
. . . Nas-saw 
. . Sof-o-kleez 

. . . Spl-kali 


' NATIONS AND SHIPS 
The Slow Movement Towards 
Disarmament 

SMALLER POWERS MEET IN ROME 

Ever since the Washington Con¬ 
ference at which the great Naval 
Powers agreed on a limitation of the 
number and size of their battleships 
it lias been the wish of the League 
of Nations to arrange a similar limita¬ 
tion for the smaller Powers. 

There has just been a conference of 
naval experts in Rome to try to find a 
basis of agreement for submission to a 
great world conference on the subject 
next year, and the results are now 
being considered by the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

Unfortunately the experts did not 
get very far on the road to agreement, 
but that is not surprising when the 
difficulties are borne in mind. At 
Washington the great nations agreed 
that Great Britain and the United 
States should each have battleships of 
a total weight of 525,000 tons, Japan 
315,000 tons, and France and Italy 
175,000 tons each. The task of the 
Rome Conference rvas to find a way of 
arranging how many tons each of the 
smaller nations should have. ' 

It is scarcely surprising that there 
were almost as many ideas on the subject 
as there were members of the conference, 
so that no decisions were reached; but 
the authorities at Geneva are not dis¬ 
couraged. They have worked out the 
proportions on just lines, and it is 
believed that by degrees the public 
opinion of the world will persuade the 
Governments to accept an outside assess ¬ 
ment of their needs,rather than insist, 
to the wrecking of the whole scheme, 
on their own particular views. 
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Listening-in 

'"There was never anything 
like wireless to give us a 
clue to the mystery of human 
life. Look at a few points and 
see how they help us to under¬ 
stand the universe. 

We cannot hear what the broad¬ 
casting station is sending out until 
we find the sensitive point on our 
crystal. What a trouble it is 
sometimes to find the particular 
point ! We go on fidgeting with 
the handle, hearing a buzz or a 
scratch in our ears, until at last 
we reach the sensitive point and 
the words ring out as plainly as 
a voice in the room. 

It is like that with our minds. 
They catch no message from the 
broadcasting station of the soul 
until they have established an 
absolute connection ; and that 
connection is one tiny point. 

We spend our lives hearing all 
the noises about us, but seldom 
or never catching the wonderlul 
sounds which are being broad¬ 
cast night and day from the 
courts of heaven. They are 
always' here, always travelling 
along the aerial of God’s good¬ 
will to mankind. They are pass¬ 
ing our ears every moment we 
live ; but we are not listening- 
in, or, if we are listening, we 
have not found the sensitive 
point on the crystal. 

Another matter. Sometimes 
when we are listening-in to im¬ 
portant news, or to some beauti¬ 
ful piece of music, there breaks 
in on our ears an intermittent 
ping, like the sound of a mos¬ 
quito, or a continuous tap-tap- 
tap. These sounds come either 
from some stupid person who 
cannot get the true wave-length 
and is mismanaging his valve 
set, or from some evil-minded 
person who is using a wireless 
set to spoil other people’s 
pleasures. This fellow does not 
want to hear the news or to 
listen to the music, but he 
knows that thousands of other 
people do, and his pleasure lies 
in spoiling their pleasure. 

Such is the work of evil. Evil 
seizes hold of every noble art, 
every great invention, and even 
of leligion itself, solely ta de- 
; troy the happiness of others ; 
and some people who really 
want these. things mismanage 
them and so spoil the joy of life 
for other people. 

Science and Religion teach us 
how to hear the voice of the 
universe. We are given at our 
birth a marvellous wireless set, 
our mind, and we should all 
know how to use it, how to 
listen-in so as to pick up the 
messages God^ is for ever 
sending us. 

Why must we be pure in heart, 
merciful, peacemakers, unselfish, 
and loving to all mankind ? Be¬ 
cause these things give U- the 
wave-length of God. We cannot 
hear Him without them. 


A Queer Business 

’"J’he other day a package of goods 
was held up by our Customs 
House people, who found themselves 
baffled by the label on the package. 
The description was Dolls’ Voices. 

-Inside the package there were 
numerous little mechanisms, all of 
which, when gently squeezed between 
thumb and index, uttered the pathetic 
cry of Mamma ! Whether these goods 
were treated as gramophones or as 
tinned tongue, we do not know, but it 
is odd to think of grown-up people 
working all day in a factor}' manu¬ 
facturing the earliest cry of a child and 
the only cry of a doll. 

We have seen people who spend 
their entire working life in making the 
heel of a boot; but we have never seen 
anybody who passes-through existence 
making the voice of a doll. 

© 

Her Last Thought 
f\JOT long ago a young girl who had 
given promise of very great 
artistic genius, so; that all the world 
knew her name, fell suddenly ill. 

They telegraphed for her father. 
He' arrived just before her spirit 
passed away. To please him she had 
been lately learning Italian, and as he 
entered the room, and bent over 
her with unimaginable grief, she 
smiled up into his eyes, and'whispered: 
Padre mio! (My father !) and then, 
Take care of Mummy! 

So in Italian and in English this 
lovely girl, who had already re¬ 
ceived the homage of the world, ex¬ 
pressed with her last breath an equal 
love for the two parents whose hearts 
were more to her than all the splen¬ 
dours of fame. 

.© 

Let Us All Plant Trees 

^/[oKsieur Clemenceau, the old 
statesman of France, is busy 
planting trees. 

The recent gales have made havoc 
in his home in La Vendee, a district 
whose boundary is the Bay of Biscay. 

M. Clemenceau’s.house is flanked by 
long sand dunes, and on these ridges 
he had built a fine array of pines so 
that the trees and the sea could sing 
together about his home. Some of the 
pines were of rare species ; altogether 
they made a wonderful collection. 

Now, as the C.N. has said many 
times, every British boy or girl, man 
or woman, should be doing this. The 
war, the greatest gale that ever blew 
across the world, has swept down 
acres of our trees, and they have not 
yet been replanted. 

What a happy birthday gift it would 
be to plant a tree, in a garden or in 
a shorn wood,- for baby’s first year, 
and every year until he is too old—if 
ever, that comes—for jollities. Ten 
trees in the greenwood, because a little 
man is ten years old : ten candles 
lighted at Nature’s green shrine 1 


Stronger than Strength 

goPHOCLES has a cheerful and yet a 
warning word for every one of us 
who finds himself opposed by great 
numbers of people. He says that in 
a just cause the weak overcome the 
strong who are opposed to them. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

|n Budapest a dance has been stopped by 
an explosion. In London we should 
have thought it part of the jazz band. 

Q 

gone people, we arc told, expect a 
knighthood for a guinea. Why not ? 
They could get a sovereign for less. 

□ ' 

A German architect has invented a 
revolving house. Determined that 
in his country things shall take a turn. 
0 

A great change has taken place in the 
politicaKcomplexion of the country. 

Since the war it has 
given up using powder. 

0 

According to a 
doctor there is no 
need tocatch influenza. 
It will catch you. 

0 

A Frenchman says, 
"Instead of 
Germany must pay, we 
must say France will 
work.” Work pays. 

9 

J never knew a writer, 
somebody says, who 
was ashamed of his 
profession. But sometimes his profession 
is ashamed of him. 

.0 

Somebody is advertising that fruit 
saves illness, but most of us would 
sooner save something else. 

0 

President Coclidgk is always eager 
for his morning walk. - And he is 
not particularly backward, they sa} r , 
about llis November run. 

0 . 

Piie Duke of Northumberland is said 
to be worth his weight in gold to 
the Labour Party. They would prefer 
the money. 

© 

Our Doctor 

Knights no more in this our day 
Ride in armour to the fray; 

But I know of knights a few, 

So, I think, do all of you. 

Not a helmet on his head ; 

Not a gallant horse—instead 
At 10 a.m. forth to the war 
He sallies in his motor-car. 

First call at Mr. So-and-so’s, 

He says, and off the chariot goes ! 

From house to house, from street to 
street, : 

The Microbe tribe he rides to meet; 
The Knight of all things strong and 
clean, 

He tracks the silent foes, unseen, 

That hide within us, in the strife 
Between the hosts of Death and Life. 

Is he not just as true a knight 
As ever sallied to the fight ? E. S. 


How We Saved a Boy 

’There was once a happy little boy 
who asked when his father was 
coming home from work. He was 
not six, and could not understand 
what the neighbour meant when she 
said his father was dead. 

After that he was not a happy little 
boy any more. His mother took him to 
live in one room. There was no fire in 
it. The food was horrid. Holes came 
in his shoes, and when he went out a 
cold chill went through him. Worst of 
all, his mother left him alone for hours. 

At last one evening she took him on 
her knee, and told him that for weeks 
she had had even less to eat than he. 
She could not get work to buy them 
food. But she had heard of some 
kind people who would take him to 
live with them, and give him plenty to 
eat, a garden to play in, and dry shoes. 

His Big Chance 

Would she come, too ? he asked. 
She shook her head, and lie cried that 
he would not go alone. 

Then she tried to tell him what 
would happen if he refused. She 
showed him a poor butterfly which had 
perished of cold and want, its pretty 
wings still for ever. Or perhaps they 
would have to go to the workhouse. 

She spoke, too, of things he could 
not understand : of how he would be 
thrust out early into the world ; of 
how easy it was to make one false 
step; of how terribly you were 
punished ; of how difficult it was to 
make a new start; of prison. At last 
he promised to go. 

He was not lost in an orphanage like 
a barracks, but became a member of a 
family, living in a little house, and 
cared for by a matron who was as 
kind as a mother. There was quite 
a village of these houses, and our 
hero soon had many friends. As for 
his mother, she died shortly after he 
entered the Homes for Little Boys at 
Farningham. 

Saved by the Children 

That all happened some years ago, 
and this boy is now beginning life as 
clerk to an engineering firm, with the 
happiest prospects. And who do you 
think paid for his keep and schooling ? 
It was not rich grown-ups,' hut little 
children, readers of the C.N. monthly, 
who saved him from the workhouse, 
and gave him his chance. What a 
glorious thing for them to feel! 

Now that this boy is launched on a 
good career, shall we save another ? 
The My Magazine Cot that he occu¬ 
pied is to be re-named The Children’s 
Newspaper Cot, and the Editor hopes 
that all who are glad to see the 
newspaper each week will help to 
support it. The best way to do that 
is to write to the Secretary of the 
Homes at 56, Temple Chambers, 
E.C. 4, for particulars of this splendid 
work. After reading abouf it, you will 
want to write to him again, offering 
to become- a member of the Young 
People’s Union ■ and the friend of 
another fatherless boy. 

Remember what a great thing little 
people have done already, and do not 
think yourself too humble to help. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If the gardener 
who saves his 
thyme will grow 
sage - - 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


LOST HOME OF 
ABRAHAM 

BRINGING IT TO. LIGHT 
AGAIN. 

Discovery of the Oldest Royal 
Jewel in the World 

WONDERFUL PEOPLE OF 
6000 YEARS AGO 

We arc just living in a world of 
wonderful surprises. Almost every 
morning something new and romantic 
is' discovered ; it is as if a living fairy¬ 
tale were opening itself out in chapters 
day by day. 

Even the least interested person must 
have been touched by the revelation 
of the loveliness of Tutankhamen's 
sepulchre, and now we hear something 
that takes our thoughts back until they 
stop at the early home of Abraham. i 

Tracing an Ancient City 

We all know the simple Bible story 
of liis. trekking from the land of his 
fathers : 

And Terah took Abram his son 
and Sarai his daughter-in-law, his son Abram's 
wife; and they went forth front Ur of the 
Chaldees to go into the land of Canaan. 

■ This Ur of the Chaldees was a great 
city, the centre of a commercial pro¬ 
sperity in the land (sometimes called 
Chaldea and sometimes Babylonia) that 
lies between the Tigris and the Eu¬ 
phrates. Until the middle of the last 
century there was little known of Ur 
save that the ruins of a tower and a 
desert of mounds marked what was 
probably its site. 

Historians have always been in¬ 
tensely interested in “ the land between 
the two rivers,” and in 1845 an ex¬ 
pedition was sent out by the British 
Museum and a considerable amount of 
excavation was done—enough to trace 
out the site of the ancient city. 

The Back of Time’s Stage 

A vast array of objects called “ Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian antiquities ” was 
collected and set up in the Museum, and 
historians have gathered from the tablets 
and monuments a great deal of informa¬ 
tion. But they were rather afraid to 
take as truth some of the Babylonian 
tablets which pointed to a civilisation 
older than we had dreamed of. They 
thought the writers of the tablets were 
mixing up legend with truth, the names 
of kings with the names of gods ; and 
when they said Babylonian civilisa¬ 
tion had existed “ from time im¬ 
memorial ” they meant from about 
3000 years before Christ. They dared 
not believe anything more. They hung 
a curtain behind 3000 B.C., and said ■.' 
” This is the back of the stage of authen¬ 
tic human history. You may peep 
behind the curtain, but you must not 
believe what you see.” 

But now the curtain has been put 
back, and the stage of authentic history 
enlarged to the extent of about another 
thirteen centuries. We can look on what 
happened some 6500 years ago. 

A King’s Gold Bead 

This magic lias been wrought by the 
British Museum and the'University of 
Philadelphia, who have sent jout an I 
expedition to Ur under Mr. C. Leonard j 
Woolley. In , November they found i 
a marble tablet actually of the reign of 
King A-an-ni-pad-da, and they have 
since found a beautiful gold bead in¬ 
scribed with his name, and title. 

This gentleman of the long-drawn-out 
name was one of the kings about whom 
historians were doubtful, but we know 
now that such a king really did reign 
about 4500 b.c. 

. The gold bead with his name is the j 
oldest royal jewel yet known in the! 
world. How many older there may be ■ 
still undiscovered we do not know, but 
it is quite clear that Chaldean art did 
not begin in the reign of this king, for 


Forty handkerchiefs have been found 
in a rat run at Eton College.. 

A famous grower of Dutch bulbs has 
given the London County Council 
100,000 bulbs to plant in the parks. 

A Good Use of Wealth 

Lord Atholstan has undertaken to set 
aside ^100,000 for dealing with tubercu¬ 
losis cases in Montreal. 

Eggs £1000 Each 

One of the 25 dinosaur’s eggs found 
in the Gobi Desert has been sold for 
£1000. An expedition is going to look 
for more. 

A New Aeroplane ? 

A French engineer is said to have 
invented an aeroplane which will' fly 
375 miles an hour, and has neither 
propeller nor motor. 


Continues from the previous column 
this engraving is clearly - not the 
work of beginners. 

A little distance from Ur stood the ruins 
of a temple, and here Air. Woolley has 
unearthed what is the most ancient 
church iii existence. It is the temple of 
Nin-Khursag, a goddess who was be¬ 
lieved by the earliest dwellers in that 
land to have helped in the Creation of 
the world. 

The temple seems to have been dedi-. 
cated as much to the gift of life itself as 
to the. goddess. It was built amid the 
rich pastures and tilled lands that lay 
about the city, and its walls were 
ornamented with simple scenes of agricul¬ 
tural life. 

We can only partly guess how 
beautiful the temple was, because a 


' A herring shoal will be exhibited in 
50,000 gallons of North Sea water at the 
Wembley Exhibition. 

. One of the famous monuments of 
Norwich, the old White Friars Bridge, 
lying in the shadow of the Cathedral, is 
being replaced. 

Twenty-Ona 

Miss Islibcl MacDonald, the Prime 
Minister's daughter, has celebrated her 
21st birthday at Chequers, the country 
seat of the British Premiers. 

Father and Sons 

When Air. Arthur Henderson, the new 
AI.P. for Burnley and Home Secretary, 
entered the present House of Commons 
for the first time he was introduced by his 
two AI.P. sons, Air. William Henderson 
and Air. Arthur Henderson. 


great deal of its decoration has been 
crushed under the masses of fallen stone 
and the debris of many centuries ; but 
Air. Woolley has preserved enough to 
give 11s a clear glimpse of an incredibly 
distant past. In addition to some of the 
copper work he has also saved two of the 
lovely temple columns, adorned with 
mosaic work and mother-of-pearl. 

From the graves of the’cemeteries that 
lay about the temple, curious jars and 
vessels have been found. We cannot 
help a feeling of awe when we realise 
this instinct for immortality in a people 
who lived thousands of years before 
Jesus ; but the most amazing thing we 
owe to Air. Woolley is the revelation of 
this art, already wonderful 6000 years 
ago. Where and when and from whom 
did the people learn it ? 


*; 


CHANGE OF SIX 
CENTURIES 

WILLIAM WALLACE AND 
HIS FAME 

Westminster Honour for the 
Rebel of Long Ago 

TIME AND ITS REVENGE 

A tablet is going to he set in the floor 
of Westminster Hall in memory' of Sir 
William Wallace, the Scottish patriot, 
to mark the place where he stood for 
trial over six hundred years ago. 

Many a schoolboy will want to see 
that tablet, for if there is one man in 
history more glorious and heroic than 
another it is William Wallace. 

About him numberless toy battles 
have been fought; liis mere name has 
been enough to create strife. For 
centuries the Scots lad has doubled his 
fists and said Wallace was the defender 
of his country against a bloodthirsty 
enemy, which was England ; and the 
English lad has squared up and said 
Wallace was the arch-leader of a blood¬ 
thirsty enemy, which was Scotland. But 
in his heart the English lad has joined 
the Scottish lad in his worship of Wallace, 
and we have all of us, secretly, the 
blood-right to sing “ Scots wlia hae wi’ 
Wallace bled.” 

What Would Wallace Think? 

We cannot help wondering what 
Wallace would, think about it all if he 
Could come back from the shades and 
see polite and kindly gentlemen choosing 
the place for his name in our old West¬ 
minster Hall. 

Perhaps he would be angry. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, he may have done 
some travelling in the Silent Land and 
learned that Hate is an ugly creature. 

But he did not think so in his life¬ 
time—which lasted only about thirty 
years, from 1272 to 1305." If there was 
one thing Wallace was more proud of 
than another, it was of being the dead¬ 
liest foe of Edward the First of England. 
He would only have changed that 
honour for one other and that was 
Edward's throne. 

In the meantime these two, the 
crowned against the uncrowned king, 
drew on armies to bitter death. It 
seemed for a time that there was no with¬ 
standing the Scottish hero. 

A Hero’s Laurel Wreath 

Fate had weighted the balances in 
his favour ; lie was of a superb physique, 
almost a giant, and with a giant’s 
strength. He was a born commander ; 
he knew by instinct how to discipline 
troops and how to gain their loyalty. 
And his courage was fathomless. 

It is not easy to understand how he 
came to be taken in the end. Jealousy 
and treachery doubtless played their 
parts, but behind all was the money and 
power of the king. Enough that he was 
captured and brought to Westminster 
Hall for judgment on August 23, 1305. 
He was set on a platform at the south 
end of the building, with a laurel wreath 
on his head in mocking of liis boast that 
in Westminster he would wear a crown ; 
and there he was tried. 

The Lesson of Forgiveness 

The very terms in which his death 
sentence was couched seem to us a 
miracle of barbarousness ; we cannot 
repeat them in flieC.N. It was the ordin¬ 
ary doom for what was called treason. 

Wallace was taken " from Westminster 
to the Tower, from the Tower to Aid- 
gate, and so through the City to the 
Elms at Smitlifield;” There lie was 
hanged, and afterwards, among other 
terrible indignities, his head was placed 
on London Bridge, “ in sight of both 
land and water travellers.” 

There one day his fellow-rebel Robert 
Bruce would see this ghastly sight. 

We ought to be very humble when 
we realise how little we are removed in 
years from most hideous barbarism and 
cruelty, and very glad that Time is teach¬ 
ing us her beautiful lessons of forgiving 
and forgetting. Picture on this page 


HEROES MEET AT LONDON BRIDGE 



In 1305 Robert Bruce, during a visit to London, saw hign up on London Bridge the head 
of his old leader. Sir William Wallace, who had been cruelly executed as a traitor by Edward 
the First. Now, 619 years later, if Bruce could once more visit London he would see a tablet 
of honour to the memory of Wallace in Westminster Hall. The tablet is just being fixed. 
A reproduction of old London Bridge is now being built at Wembley. See next column 
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A NATION ANGRY 

AMERICA’S OIL STAIN 

Scandal which is Upsetting the 
Next Presidential Election 

WHAT IT IS ALL ABOUT 

The citizens of the United States have 
their election for the Presidency next 
autumn, and both the great parties will 
soon be choosing their candidates. 

President Coolidge, who>succeeded on 
President Harding’s death, hopes to be 
the Republican candidate; and Mr. 
McAdoo, son-in-law of President Wilson, 
seeks nomination by the Democrats. 

And now, cutting right into the party 
preparations, has come the great naval 
oil scandal, The Senate inquiry involves 
first one prominent politician and then 
another, and no one dare say where it 
will end. Public opinion has been 
deeply stirred, and both the choice of 
candidates and the election itself will 
be largely governed by the judgment 
ultimately formed on the evidence now 
being dragged into the light of day. The 
whole nation is very angry’ about it all. 

Oil in Reserve 

For twenty years it lias been the 
policy of successive Governments to set 
aside great tracts of oil-bearing country 
for the supply of the American navy 
in emergency. The oil was to remain 
in the ground • in reserve. - But when 
President Harding took office there were 
fears that people boring just outside the 
Government reserves might draw off 
Government oil, and as this oil would 
thus be lost to the navy, it was decided 
that the Government should at least 
have the value of it; so to secure this 
some of the Government land was 
leased to private enterprises. These 
companies were to tap the oil and so 
prevent it being taken from outside. 

That is the first point about which the 
public is angry, for oil leased to private 
concerns is no longer in store for the 
navy. It was a change of policy which 
should never have been made without 
consulting Congress. 

Leasing the Oil Lands 

But that is by no means the worst of 
it. The Senate Committee which is 
investigating the scandal alleges that 
Mr. Fall, the Secretary of the Interior 
under Mr. Harding, received for himself 
huge payments of money down from The' 
oil companies to whom he leased the 
land, and that he later resigned and 
took employment under the companies. 

So much for Mr. Fall. But the Senate 
committee found that Mr. Denby, 
Secretary for the Navy, who controlled 
the oil-fields, had signed a paper trans¬ 
ferring control to Mr Fall, . which 
President Harding had confirmed with¬ 
out consulting Congress. Mr. Denby 
has since resigned. 

Then the President instructed certain 
lawyers of both parties to investigate 
the facts and institute whatever prose¬ 
cutions were necessary ; but several of 
these proved to be themselves in “ oil 
pay.” At the same time it was alleged 
before the committee that Mr. McAdoo, 
who was in President. Wilson’s Cabinet, 
entered the pay of the oil trusts as soon 
as he left office, though no dishonour¬ 
able action is ascribed to him. 

The Future Uncertain 

And so man after man in American 
political life, official and unofficial, 
Republican and Democrat, has become 
smirched with oil in the course of this 
devastating inquiry. 

It is said that the friends of both 
Mr. Coolidge and Mr. McAdoo hold that 
they are sufficiently clear of blame to 
persevere in their candidatures for the 
Presidency, but no one can foresee the 
sequel. The oil magnates were already 
profoundly distrusted, and the distrust 
is now extended to anyone who has had 
dealings with them. 


TWO STICKS 

The Stuff Some of Our 
People are Made. Of 

STORY OF A YOUNG MAN 

We hope the new Minister of Pensions 
will read a little book lately published 
with the title of Two Sticks. It is the 
story of a young man named Gerald 
Slade, and we summarise it here. 

Educated at Blundell’s, a lover of 
the open air and a born experimenter 
with machinery, young Slade went to 
sea as a marine engineer, and had the 
time of his life with ramshackle engines, 
queer skippers, mysterious cargoes, 
and strange adventures in many ports. 

He was too valuable a man for the 
trenches. In spite of his youth and 
his strength and his splendid health, 
he was kept at home because he had a 
cunning brain with' machines. 

.Sent to repair broken steamers at 
Poole, in Dorset, he married, and here 
at Poole he longed for an end of war, 
that he might get back to the open 
sea and earn a good living for his wife. 

But before the war ended something 
queer began to worry Gerald Slade. 
He had' strange aches and pains. 
Perhaps it was rheumatism. If one 
works in water, or gets very hot, and 
then has to walk in a screaming east 

wind along the quay of Pooler-.' But 

this was worse than rheumatism. He 
became like one of the old engines 
.that he was working so hard to repair. 

A First-Class Life 

They called it osteo-artliritis, and 
turned him out of the Navy in 1917, 
without a pension. Many well-known 
people have tried to, get justice for 
this gallant young man, but all in vain. 
The doctors said it could not be proved 
that service in the Nary had caused 
the disease. 

But he was a first-class life when 
lie volunteered for service, when he 
gave up his freedom, his hopes, and 
his sound prospects. The Navy accepted 
him as a first-class life. No one in 
his family had ever suffered from This 
terrible disease. 

It is a fine story, Two Sticks. It 
shows the stuff of which our people 
are made. Bowed down, contorted, 
and often in great pain, Gerald Slade 
still hobbles about the world on two 
sticks, believes in God, hopes 'for 
British justice, and tells liis baby son 
how he must grow up if he would be 
a good Englishman. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE 
BAD OLD DAYS 
When Slavery was a Business 

A Liverpool coirespondent sends us a note 
that gives a striking glimpse into the bad old 
days of slavery as a business. 

Under a shop (he says) in the busiest 
part of Liverpool the moving of some 
machinery caused a slab in a cellar floor 
to move. It was then found to turn on ar 
pivot, and beneath unsuspected wooden 
steps led to a second set of cellars, 
lower, but sound and dry.' 

They consisted of a long passage some 
six feet wide, flanked on either side by 
small rooms about six feet square. The 
floors, roof, and walls were of stone. 
Each room had massive iron gates, 
heavily padlocked, and within each room, 
above a stone seat round the walls, was 
a row of iron rings, fixed in the walls. 

The passage was continued beyond 
the cellar and led down to the edge of the 
Mersey. The plate was an old forgotten 
slave den, used for housing slaves, who 
were brought up to the Mersey, driven 
up the tunnel, and chained to the rings 
in the walls behind the padlocked doors, 
while an armed sentry marched to and 
fro in the passage. • The path of the 
sentinel’s feet year after year could still 
be clearly seen in the stone floor. 

If these stones could speak what a tale 
they might tell! 


WORLD’S FIERCEST 
ANIMAL 

Which is It? 

EXPLORER’S ESCAPE FROM 
AN ELEPHANT 

Mr. Akelcy, who is a sculptor of 
wild animals and has spent many years 
in Africa gaining material for the 
sculptures of elephants, buffalo, gorilla, 
and antelope, which are set up in the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
says that the domestic bull is more 
dangerous than any wild animal, pro¬ 
vided the wild animal is let alone. 

Next to the bull he places the African 
buffalo, which is a very vindictive 
animal when once its dislike is aroused, 
and will never leave a man it is pursu¬ 
ing while it has a chance of getting him. 
Another wild animal hunter, who sought 
to capture animals alive for menageries 
in Burma, Siam, and Sumatra, says the 
Malay, wild buffalo is the fiercest and 
most murderous of all beasts. 

Neither of these hunters puts the lion 
very high as a dangerous enemy, both 
saying that he would rather eat than 
fight; and both agree in admiring the 
elephant and in regarding him on the 
whole as a peacemaker. 

This is all the more remarkable in 
Mr. Akeley’s case, for the narrowest 
escape from death he ever had was 
between the tusks of an elephant. 

Taken unawares by the elephant’s 
rush, Mr. Akeley slipped to the ground 
between the two tusks, which the 
elephant drove into the ground on 
either side of him. By some miracle 
they did not go in far enough, and so, 
though the hunter’s nose was broken 
as the elephant whipped his trunk out 
of the way, he was not crushed to 
death against the elephant’s forehead. 
But the elephant thought he was, and 
so got up to chase others of Mr.Akeley’s 
party without finishing him. Mr. Akeley 
was in hospital three months. 

MILLIONS OF CARS 
Six Hundred Million Pounds 
Worth 

All records were broken by the Ameri¬ 
can motor industry last year. 

In that period slightly more than four 
million vehicles were produced, of 
which nearly half were Fords. The 
wholesale value of these cars and 'trucks 
was almost 600 million pounds, and the 
industry gave employment to over two 
and a half million people. 

Less than three million vehicles were 
turned out in 1922, and a proportionate 
increase in production is hoped for in 
1924. There are those, of course, who 
point out that with one automobile for 
every nine persons the United States is 
saturated with cars ; but, on the other 
hand, the optimists point out the fact 
that the State of California has one 
motor for every four persons, and that 
this should be the nation-wide standard. 

The present rate of production cannot 
long be maintained unless the export 
business is tremendously increased. 

LUXOR AT WEMBLEY 
A Model of the Famous Tomb 

Before very long visitors to the won¬ 
derful British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley will be descending into " the 
tomb of Tutankhamen ” and examining 
its contents as if they were at Luxor. 

For the last eight months a sculptor 
and a dozen skilled craftsmen have been 
making an exact reproduction of all the 
tomb contains, and the finishing touches 
are being put to their work in a jealously 
guarded studio off Tottenham Court 
Road in London; while, at Wembley 
a copy of the tomb itself has been con¬ 
structed underground. 

The smallest hieroglyphics have been 
reproduced so faithfully that they can 
be read by Egyptologists, and it is 
estimated that gold worth nearly £1000 
has been used in preparing the slirine. 


MILLIONS OF DAYS 
LOST 1 

The Stupidity of Wars 
at Home 

WANTED, A LEAGUE OF 
THE NATION 

We are all tired of war abroad ; is it not 
high time we were tired of war at home ? 

The real character of war by strikes 
has not yet impressed, men’s minds 
clearly and truthfully. If it had done so 
strikes, would be far rarer, and might 
even disappear. It may be doubted 
whether the war of strikes ever did any 
good to anybody when the whole cost is 
reckoned up. The harm done has invaria¬ 
bly been immense, and is always spread 
far beyond the ranks of the strikers. 

The strike of engine-drivers being 
over, a strike of dock workers is next 
settled, and the grievances of the 
miners are looming ahead. In the mean¬ 
time last year’s strike figures may be - 
studied with advantage. Through' 
strikes in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 10,640,000 working days were 
lost in 1923, and the number of people 
directly affected was 400,000. The 
numbers indirectly affected cannot be 
calculated. 

It passes human ingenuity to say what 
good resulted from this loss of industry. 
That being so, it should not pass human 
ingenuity to produce plans for avoiding' 
such an unmixed evil. 

The C.N. hopes to see the League of 
Nations working well against war in 
Europe; and it would like to see a 
League of the Nation working well 
against this stupid form of industrial 
war in our own midst. 

BUTCHERS OF MONTE 
CARLO 

The Fun of Being Cruel 

More than once the authorities of the 
pigeon-shooting ground which disgraces Monte 
Carlo have given their word that this savage 
cruelty should cease, and more than once 
this word has been broken. 

The secretary of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds has been passing through 
Monte Carlo, and we gladly publish this 
pathetic note of what she saw there. 

When I was at Monte Carlo yesterday 
a poor pigeon which had flown over 
from the Shooting Ground was lying 
panting in the gutter, evidently having 
been wounded and being in great pain. 

In this species of amusement the 
feathers of the bird’s tail are plucked 
out, and the birds are then shut up in 
little boxes not large enough for the. 
poor things to move in, and are left in 
the broiling sun to wait until some man 
comes to try to shoot them. When the 
boxes are opened the b ; rds are often so 
cramped that they have great difficulty 
in rising. 

The competitor in very many cases 
succeeds only in wounding the bird. If 
by chance it is not too badly hurt the 
pigeon may get away, otherwise it either 
falls into the sea and is drowned or dies 
anywhere it may fall. 

WIRELESS AS WE RIDE 
Listening-in on the Train 

Wireless is going to banish the tedium 
of long railway journeys. That was 
proved by recent tests with a six-valve 
set on Great Western expresses between 
London and Birmingham. 

The aerial was 50 feet of wire sus¬ 
pended a foot below the roof of a brake 
van, and upon this, while the train 
rocked along at nearly 80 miles an hour, 
the broadcasting stations in London, 
Birmingham, Bournemouth, and Cardiff 
werd received strongly enough to operate . 
a loud-speaker, and Aberdeen and Man¬ 
chester were heard clearly. 

If this can be done it will not be long 
before the saloon cars of long-distance 
trains are equipped with loud-speakers 
and telephones will be hung in the com¬ 
partments of Pullman cars. 
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FISH-IN ENGLISH 
RIVERS 

HOW TO INCREASE FOOD 
SUPPLIES 

The Need for Purifying Our 
Waterways 

SALMON CAUGHT AT 
LONDON BRIDGE 

la the Middle Ages many thousands of 
tons of fresli-water fish were taken from 
rivers and lakes, and made .a very 
useful addition to the food supplies of 
the nation ; and there is no reason at 
all why our fish supplies, should not, 
even in these busy days, be enormously 
increased in this way. 

Nothing but the fouling of our rivers 
by sewage and industrial refuse lias 
destroyed the fish and made the water¬ 
ways unsuitable to sustain life; yet 
they could, with little trouble, be made 
quite pure, so that in a year or two they 
would be teeming with fish. 

The Rivers Pollution Committee, ap¬ 
pointed by the Ministry .Of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, has just issued its first 
report, and it believes that many rivers 
where only few fish are now’ found 
might with a little attention be made to 
produce large quantities. 

Rivers like the Darent,- Dee, Exe, 
Plym, Taff, Tamar, Tees, Teign, Trent, 
Tyne, Usk, and Yare once had abundant 
supplies, but now' are much polluted 
and have few fish. Even the Thames at 
London Bridge was once a fine source 
of fish supplies. One writer describes 
it as “ a fishful river ” ; and salmon 
abounded at London Bridge. Black- 
friars and Westminster Bridges were 
both famous anglers’ stations. 

Tar Bad for the Fish 

The committee thinks that attention 
should be concentrated on rivers where 
the fish have not quite disappeared, 
and where, by removing the sources of 
pollution, we could give the fish an 
opportunity of multiplying. Drainage 
from roads dressed with tar, the com¬ 
mittee finds, is bad for fish, but if 
asphaltic bitumen is used there are no 
evil consequences. Road authorities 
could, therefore, give useful help by- 
using for roads near rivers and streams 
only suitable dressings. 

Then all sheep dips are highly danger¬ 
ous to fish, and should never be allow’ed 
to run or drain into rivers and streams. 
Refuse liquor could easily be buried to 
avoid this. 

The. fish arc injured and killed in 
various ways. Mechanically they suffer 
from the silting-up of river-beds, result¬ 
ing in the overlaying of weeds and fish- 
spawn so that they cannot hatch out. 
Chemically the fish are poisoned by- many 
substances which find their way into 
rivers from factories. But the most 
widespread destruction of fish is due 
to sewage, which deprives the water of 
its dissolved oxygen, and so causes 
suffocation! 

The Committee points but many w-ays 
in which the dangers to our fish can be 
overcome. Research work is still going 
on, and it is hoped that the fish of 
inland waters may once again become 
a considerable factor in our food supply. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

President Lincoln’s clothes . . £1300 

Original MS. by R. L. Stevenson £700 
Thackeray’s “ Exquisites,” 1839 £690 


Two Chinese porcelain vases . £446 
Two paintings by Lorenzetti . £420 
Thackeray’s “The Snob,” uncut. £330 
An Exeter stoneware jug, 1592 . £122 
Old Worcester painted jug . . £110 

A Persian carpet.£100 

An Irish Chippendale table . . £SS 

A Kelmscott “ Chaucer ” . . £76 

William III walnut cabinet . . £75 
Five George I walnut chairs . . £73 
Pain of cloisonne vases ... £22 

Two antique silver spoons . . £12 
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TWICE AS BIG AS 
THE ABBEY 

THE GREAT CATHEDRAL 
NOW BUILDING 

Important Event in Liverpool 
this Summer 

GROWING THROUGH THE 
GENERATIONS 

By Our Art Correspondent 

We are living in times when a fearful 
amount of jerry-building is being done—- 
houses thrown together with their walls 
neither weatherproof nor comely, sur¬ 
mounted by hideous pink roofs. 

In that matter, as a builder remarked 
to us the other day. Old Jerry is slan¬ 
dered a great deal. Compared with many 
of our modern builders, Jerry was a 
Grand Old English Gentleman. 

And so it is a great comfort to think 
that here and there in the country some 
really fine building is being done of 
which our great-great-grandchildren 
will be intensely proud. The chief 
work of this kind is Liverpool Cathedral, 
which is slowly, slowly growing, and 
will be growing when we are gone, 
and when its architect, Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, is gone from the scene of his great 
labours. This is exactly as it should be. 

The great cathedrals of Europe took 
many generations a-building. And Eng¬ 
lishmen who look forward as well as 
backward, and have the precious feel¬ 
ing that long after they are gone Eng¬ 
land will still be theirs, know that here 
something is rising up which will add to 
the dignity and beauty of our Little 
Treasure Island. 

World’s Second Biggest Church 

Part of the cathedral is to be opened 
by the King in July, and from that part 
one can gain an idea of what the mag¬ 
nificent whole will be. And we are 
thrilled to think that when this building, 
which bears the name of the Cathedral 
of the Church of Christ, is finished it 
will be much bigger than York Minster, 
twice as big- as Westminster Abbey, as 
big as the cathedral of Seville, bigger 
eveii than Milan Cathedral, and second 
in size only to St. Peter’s in Rome. 

When July approaches we shall write 
again about Liverpool and its triumph. 
All North Country readers of the C.N.who 
think of Liverpool as their great city 
and world-port will be looking forward 
to Cathedral Day. 

Just now the C.N. would like to say 
God-speed to the workmen who are 
laying stone on stone in this most mag¬ 
nificent Protestant church of Christen¬ 
dom. It will be a fine thing for their 
descendants to say : “ My grandfather 
mixed the mortar and carried the hod 
across those scaffoldings, and part of 
that great place is mine.” 

NEW WAY OF FIGHTING 
THE MOSQUITO 
The Help of the Trade Winds 

5 amoa has found a new way of fighting 
the deadly mosquito. It is enlisting the 
help of the south-east trade winds, 
which blow regularly across the islands, 
to carry the poisonous pests out to sea 
and drown them. 

Experiments conducted by the medical 
authorities of both Panama and Cuba 
have proved that the mosquito, unless 
it is blown by the wind, never travels 
more than a few hundred yards from 
the place where it -emerged as a perfect 
winged insect. 

The Samoan authorities have there¬ 
fore decided, in places where the mos¬ 
quito abounds, to clear away the under¬ 
growth and allow the trade winds to 
sweep across the territory. It is hoped 
that the winds will carry millions of the 
insects far out to sea, and that this 
destruction of winged insects will form a 
useful addition to the methods already 
practised of tackling the larvae in their 
lairs of stagnant water. 

In this way it is hoped to clear Samoa 
of mosquitoes in two years. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is Barm ? 

The froth, or loam, rising on fermenting 
malt liquors. 

How Far Away is the Star Alpha Centauri ? 

Alpha Centauri is 4J- light-years distant, 
and, as a light-year is 5,876,068,880,000 
years, the star is about 25^ million million 
miles away. 

What are the Nearest Relations of the 
Penguin ? 

Penguins form a natural order .by them¬ 
selves, but they have many resemblances in 
structure to the divers and grebes. 

Who Invented Knitting? 

No one can say. It is believed to have 
been invented during the sixteenth century, 
and French stocking - knitters were . incor¬ 
porated into a guild on August 26, 1527. 

Why Do the Funnels of Steamers Slant 
Backward ? 

To offer less resistance to the wind when 
the vessel is travelling. The wind passes 
naturally up the slanting funnel just as a 
ball rolls dowilhitl. 

When did Latin Cease to be a Spoken 
Language ? 

It ceased to be spoken in Italy about 581, 
but has continued to be the language ol the 
Roman Catholic Church and Church Coun¬ 
cils to the present time. 

What was the Black Death ? 

A great plague, similar to tire bubonic 
plague of today, which swept over the 
world in the fourteenth century and carried 
off an enormous number of victims. It 
originated in the Far East. 

What is Ink Made of ? 

The best black writing ink consists of a 
solution of ferrous sulphate, or ■ copperas, 
added to an infusion of gall-nuts, together 
with a quantity of gum. In cheap inks 
sumac takes the place of gall-nuts. Creosote 
is sometimes added as a preservative. 

Which is the Most Thickly-Populated 
English County ? 

London, with about 60 people to the acre. 
Middlesex comes next with nine to the 
acre; then Lancashire with about four to 
(he acre; and Staffordshire and Warwick¬ 
shire with two to the acre. 

When were. Apples and Plums First 
Brought to England? 

The apple is thought to be indigenous 
fo England, but probably the Romans 
introduced improved varieties or improved 
methods of culture. The plum Was intro¬ 
duced about 1520, probably from Italy. 

Why are There Flints in Chalk ? 

The flints are the result of the introduc¬ 
tion of silica in solution into the chalk rock 
during' and after its formation. They are 
replacements of carbonate of lime by silica, 
and the silica is probably from the skeletons 
of tiny creatures such as sponges. 

Why do We Grow Old? 

No one can say exactly, but it is probably 
because there is heaped up in our bodies a 
certain quantity of the waste products of 
our lives which we-are unable to get rid of 
completely, and these at last poison us 
and make our skins shrivel, our hair turn 
grey, and our joints and limbs grow stiff. 

Why is the Water of the Caspian 
Sea Salt ? 

At some remote time the Caspian formed 
part of a great sea stretching probably 
from the Arctic to the Black Sea. Its 
water, therefore, has always been salt, but 
the saltness has been increased by the very 
rapid evaporation of the water, leaving 
behind the salts carried into it by rivers. 

What is the Origin of the Word 
Chestnut? 

The word itself, called in old English a 
chestcn-nut, is from the Latin castanea, a 
chestnut tree, which is derived from 
Castana, the name of the city in Pontus 
where the tree abounded. As meaning a 
stale joke the word comes from an old 
melodrama. The Broken Sword, in which a 
character is constantly telling about one of 
his exploits connected with a chestnut tree. 

What is the Azan ? 

The summons to prayer proclaimed by 
the muezzin from the minaret. “ God is 
great ! (repeated four times). I bear wit¬ 
ness that there is no God hut God (repeated 
twice). I bear witness that Mohammed is 
the apostle of God (repeated twice). Come 
to prayers (twice). Come to salvation 
(twice). God is great I There is no other 
God but God ! ” In the morning the words 
“ Prayers are better than sleep ” are added. 


SATURN COMING 
NEARER 

RINGED PLANET GROWS 
BRIGHTER 

Little World that Could Stand 
in the Middle of England 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR JUNO 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


As that resplendent world Venus is 
sinking in the west, at about 9 p.m., 
another planet, Saturn, is rising in 
exactly the opposite part of the heavens 
and almost due east. 

By about 9.30 they are at almost 
equal heights above the. horizon, and 
about seven degrees, or nearly 14 times 
the Moon’s apparent width, above it. 
But an hour later, by 10.30, Saturn may 
be easily discerned much higher up, 
and*. with the aid of our star map, 
identified beyond doubt. 

A little way above and to the right 
of Saturn, the bright first-magnitude 
star Spica will be seen, about fifteen 
times the Moon’s apparent width away. 
Spica, being nearly as bright as Saturn, 
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Where to find Saturn and Juno 


will be seen to twinkle very much more 
than Saturn and appear quite bluish by 
comparison. They are due south about 
2.30 a.m.,-getting earlier by about half 
an hour every week. 

It will be very interesting to watch 
this wonderful ringed world through¬ 
out the coming spring and summer, 
when it will be a prominent object in 
the evening sky, and will be seen to 
appear gradually to travel westward, 
among the small stars, until by the end 
of June it will be almost above Spica. 

After June Saturn will appear to turn 
and travel eastward rapidly, farther 
and farther from Spica, and will not 
be seen near this star again for twenty- 
eight years. It takes 29J years to go 
apparently right round the heavens to 
its present position, but actually to go 
round the Sun. 

At present Saturn is about 820 million 
miles away, but it is gradually getting a 
little nearer and brighter, and by April 
.19 will be at its nearest and brightest. 

Earth Travelling Faster than Saturn 

The distance between our world and 
Saturn, will then be 813 million miles. 
Afterwards the Earth will begin to 
leave Saturn behind, as its speed is onlv 
about 350 miles a minute, compared 
with our world’s 1100 miles a minute. 

But Saturn will remain bright in the 
evening sky, a superb object through the 
telescope, till the beginning of August. 

The beautiful system of Rings has 
opened out still more since last year, 
causing the planet, as seen by the 
naked eye, to appear brighter; it is more 
radiant than it has been for six years. 

Though this planet is much nearer 
to us than any of the stars, being just 
over a million times nearer than Spica, 
and is the nearest object visible to the 
naked eye, yet it is not actually the 
nearest in that part of the sky. For 
there is a Tittle world up-there at only 
one-sixth the distance of Saturn. This 
is the asteroid, or planetoid, Juno, 
which is- only 121 miles in diameter 
and could be placed in the middle 
of England. Its position above 
Spica is shown on the map, but a tele¬ 
scope is necessary to. perceive it, for 
it is only as bright as a ninth-magnitude 
star, and, being now at its nearest, is not 
likely to appear any brighter. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. Mars and Jupiter rise between 
2 and 3 a.m. Saturn rises about 9 p.m. Venus 
- is high in the west. 
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EAGLE FEATHER 


A Tale of White Men 
Among the Red Men 

What Has Happened Before 

With the aid of a map drawn by 
Daniel Boone, the great pioneer, a 
caravan of settlers is making its way 
across the American plain towards 
Kentucky. 

The expedition is led by Joshua 
Halifax, with liis seventeen-year-old 
son, David. 

One night the camp is attacked 
by Shawnee Indians. When the 
savages withdraw, David volunteers 
to go out and parley with the chief, 
named Cornstalk. 

CHAPTER 7 
The Last Breakfast 

HE first faint light of dawn, pale 
behind the black outlines of 
the hills, roused David from his 
work over Daniel Boone’s wilder¬ 
ness map. 

He put his birch bark copy care¬ 
fully, inside his leather tunic and 
rose, stepping lightly lest he wake 
the sleeping ones in the wagon. 
But. his mother, who had been lying 
wakeful, sat up instantly. ' 

Are you going already, 
Davie?." she said, anxiously. 

•“ I think so, Mother,” answered. 
David. “ It’s best to make the 
most of the daylight.”. 

His mother, who had not un¬ 
dressed for the night, followed hint 
as lie carried the shaded lantern 
outside. The crisp, sweet-smelling 
morning air met them, and they 
took long deep breaths of it, feeling 
braced and hopeful. 

“ I reckon your father will have a 
fire started, so that I can make you 
some hot porridge for breakfast,” 
said Mrs. Halifax. “ Like as not, it 
will be the last hot food you’ll have 
till you get back.” 

Sure enough, • there was Mr. 
Halifax moving about in the semi- 
darkness, piling dry twigs on a 
little fire, now sending up its first 
curl of blue smoke into the still air. 
Mrs. Halifax felt a tugging at her 
skirts. She looked down, to see 
Danny’s curly head, still tousled 
from sleep. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ can -I go 
and catch a trout for Davie’s break¬ 
fast ? Trouts bite fine at dawn.” 

David looked up from where he 
was examining his rifle. 

“ When you’ve caught us a fish 
apiece for breakfast, bring ’em back 
to Mother, and then you and I will 
go and have a swim in the pool. 
What do you say, Dan ? ” 

Danny looked at his mother for 
confirmation of this treat, and, at 
her nod, lie rushed off to get his 
fishing-rod. 

Mrs. Halifax swung an iron 
kettle of water over the fire her 
husband had built. When it was 
boiling she poured a few handfuls of 
ground maize in, salted it, and 
stirred it carefully until it had be¬ 
come thoroughly cooked, a thick 
golden mass of porridge. • Then she 
skimmed the thick yellow cream off 
a bucket of last night’s milk, and 
poured it in a jug for her son’s 
breakfast. 

David, meantime, was making his 
final preparations for the journey. ’ 

“ Fill up your shot pouch as full 
as it will hold, Davie,” said his 
father, emptying the bullets from 
his own bag into his son’s hand. 

David's powder horn was already 
full. His father looked critically 
at his gun in the flickering light' of 
the fire. It was well oiled and 
cleaned—too well, for the firelight 
gleamed ’on a bit of brass on the 
stock. This was a little trap with a 
hinged brass cover for patches and 
grease. By dint of’much use, the 
metal had become polished bright 
against David’s deerskin shirt. 

“Look here, this won’t do, 
Davie ! ” said Mr. Halifax. “ Any 
hostile Indians would spot the sun¬ 
light glancing off this metal long 
before ever they saw you.” 

Mrs. Halifax looked up from her 
preparation of brca' fast. She was 


Set down by 
John Halden 

pouring a thick stream of maple 
syrup into a jug for the johnny cakes 
that were frying over the fire. 

“ I know the very' thing for taking 
the shine off that brass,” she said 
—“ a crushed pod from one of the 
green hazel nuts the children 
gathered last night. They' are in a 
sack under the wagon.” 

“ Thanks, Mother," said David, 
going to fetch a handful of the nuts. 
The vegetable acid of the pod would 
turn the metal dull and green. 

Danny' now canto running back, 
his bare feet making no sound on the 
.dewy grass. He flourished trium¬ 
phantly' a string of fresh trout. 

“ They' bit so fast I could hardly 
pull them out of the pool quick 
enough. They were simply' hang¬ 
ing on one another’s tail—using 
each other for bait! ” he cried. 

" Danny, don’t tell such whop¬ 
pers ! ” admonished his mother, 
though her eyes were twinkling. 

But David and his father roared 
with laughter at the thought of 
trout so eager to be caught that 
they, came out in strings, each 
hanging on to another’s tail. 

“I caught two for everybody, 
even Annie, and four for Davie, 
’cause he’s going away,” boasted 
Danny. , • 

“ Pity y'ou wasted all that bait,” 
said David, with mock seriousness. 
“Next time you just stand on the 
bank and whistle to.them. By the 
time I get back you ought to have 
trained them so that they'U hop out 
of the pool and lie in a row along the 
batik waiting for you to string them 
up. Shouldn’t wonder if you could 
get them to clean themselves ready 
for. frying ! " 

Danny giggled. He loved his 
brother’s “tall stories.” Wild 
exaggeration was a favourite form 
of backwoods humour. 

Mrs. Halifax, still smiling at her 
son’s high spirits, took the gun out 
of his hands. 

“ I’ll rub down your brass with 
hazel nut for y'ou,” she said. “ You 
and Danny run along and have your 
swim, but don’t stay too long or 
breakfast will be cold.” 

David nodded, and, with a smile 
of thanks to his mother, raced 
off down the. slope with Danny to 
where the icy cold pool awaited 
their plunge. 

“ Seems like I just couldn’t let 
him go,” murmured Mrs. Halifax, 
as she rubbed at the brass of the 
gun. It was her first complaint 
—and her last. 

Women in those pioneer days 
were as brave as the men.* 

CHAPTER 8 

The Leave-taking 

n a few minutes Daniel and 
David came back, fresh and 
invigorated from their swim. 

“ You should have seen the way’ 
those fish looked at Danny' and me 
for swimming in their pool,” said 
David, with mock gravity to his 
mother. " The creatures seemed to 
think they were the only ones with 
any right to the water. They' got so 
mad about, it, they’d have bitten us 
to death, only they were afraid we 
wouldn’t be good eating.” 

Danny giggled and applied him¬ 
self hungrily to the porridge. 

Roused by’ the noisy return of the 
boys, Nancy' appeared at the door 
of the wagon, rubbing the sleep out 
of her eyes. 

“ Why didn’t you wake me ? ” she 
cried reproachfully. “ I’d have got 
breakfast.” 

“ You lost a lot of sleep last 
night,” returned her mother calmly’. 
" There wasn't any need to get 
you up.” 

Nancy scrambled over the wagon 
wheel and took a place close to her 
brother. She regretted keenly 
having over-slept, for the last few 
minutes of his company’ were 
precious to her. 

“ I can walk a little way with him 
when he starts, can’t I, Mother ? ” 
she said. 


" And I can, too,can’t I, Mother? ” 
cried Danny’. 

Mrs. Halifax glanced at her 
elder son. 

“ Let Davie decide," she said. 

“ I think, Danny,” said David, 
" you’d better stay here, in case 
Mother needs some help. Nan can 
walk with me as far as it's safe. 
We ought to be starting now.” 

The whole Halifax family, except 
baby' Annabel, were now seated 
on boxes or rude, home-made 
chairs round the fire. It was nearly 
light, and clusters of delicate pink 
clouds in the blue sky showed 
that the sun would sdbn appear. 
In the quiet wagons drawn rousd 
in a circle the others, still slept, 
worn out by the excitement of the 
past night. 

Mr. Halifax took off his coonskin 
cap and bowed his head. The boy's 
did the same, and Mrs. Halifax 
and Nancy folded their hands, 
knowing what was to follow. 

“ Let us rsow give David into 
the keeping of our Heavenly 
Father, Who watches over the falling 
of a sparrow, 1 ” said Mr. Halifax. 

The little group round the fire 
prayed- silently’, each in his own 
way', for a moment. The faith of 
the early pioneers was^very simple 
and devout. Surrounded on all 
sides by' dangers, it strengthened 
them. to feel that a higher Power 
watched over them. 

Then David rose and buckled on 
his rifle, gave a last look at his 
powder horn and shot pouch, and 
swung his pack across his shoulders. 

“ Sure y'ou understand the map 
all right, Davie ? ” said liis mother 
anxiously. 

“ Sure 1 ’’ said David. “ It's as 
clear as daylight, and even if I 
lost my copy. I know it by heart.” 

He exaggerated a little his 
certainty, for, as a matter of fact, 
Daniel Boone’s map gave only the 
most general directions as to the 
route to Cornstalk’s camp. 

His mother knew lie was exag¬ 
gerating, and she knew why, so 
she hid. her anxiety as best she 
could.' Danny, however, was 
battling angrily with his tears— 
angry because he could not be as 
stoical on the surface as the others. 

‘‘Come here, Dan,” said his 
brother gravely'. “ I’ve got some 
orders for y'ou.” 

Daniel was all attention. 

“ I rely on y'ou to have those 
fish properly trained when I get 
back,” said David, with a serious 
countenance. “ Besides teaching 
them to , flop into the pan ready 
cleaned for frying, y'ou’d best 
teach ’em manners. I won’t have 
any' speckle-backs looking at me 
as if I hadn't as much right to 
swim in a pool as they have. Next 
time I go down to that pool to 
swim, I expect ’em all to come 
out and shake hands with me, 
’stead of sulking under the rocks.” 
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In spite of himself Danny giggled, 
and shook hands bravely himself. 

“ That’s the way to do it,” said 
David approvingly. 

, He kissed his mother and held 
her a moment tenderly. He knew 
how torn with anxiety' she was, 
but words were useless. 

“ Kiss little Annie for me,” he 
said. “ I won’t wake her..” 

Mr. Halifax accompanied his son 
and daughter to the edge of the 
camp. There he shook hands 
simply . " Be a good boy, Davie.” 

He knew he could trust his son’s 
woodcraft and his courage. As to 
his goodness, he knew that very 
well, too. But he was a man of 
few words. The grip of his hand 
told David what he felt. Then he 
turned silently back into camp. • 

CHAPTER 9 

The Threat 

In the camp all was now bustle 
* and confusion. The first rays 
of the sun had wakened the sleeping 
occupants of the wagons, and the 
women were now preparing break¬ 
fast over, little .fires near their 
travelling homes. 

Jake Simpson slouched over to 
Mr. Halifax with a sheepish look. 

“ I reckon you were right last 
night. Josh,” he confessed. “ No 
use starting a war for nothing. 
I was worried nigh to death for 
fear the Injuns meant to massacre 
us all in our beds.” 

“That’s all ■ right, Jake,” was 
his answer. “ We all feel kind of 
creepy' in the middle of the night 
when there’s Indians about.” 

“ Has Dave gone ? ” asked Simp¬ 
son. ’ 

“ Yes ; he went out a few minutes 
ago. Nancy went with him a little 
way. She hasn’t got back yet.” 

“ I’ve just sent my' Sam to get 
in the stock for milking. I hoj» 
the Redskins haven't done them 
any harm,” said Simpson. 

He was an important man in 
the caravan,. known officially as 
the horse doctor. The care of the 
stock was taken very seriously, for 
on the animals depended much 
of the comfort and food cn route, 
as well as the settling of the town 
when they should arrive at Boones- 
borough. 

His hopes for the welfare of the 
stock were not to be fulfilled, how¬ 
ever, for in a few minutes Sam, a 
great hulking boy, not too intelli¬ 
gent, came rushing back in great 
excitement. 

“ The Redskins have driven off 
four of our best heifers ! ” he cried. 
“ I followed their tracks a little 
way' into the woods, but they' must 
be hours gone by now 1 ” 

The pioneers—men, women, and 
children—left their breakfast and 
crowded round him to hear the 
news Sam continued importantly, 
pleased at being the centre of 
interest. 

“I found an arrow stuck into a 
tree holding down this piece of 
birch bark,” be said, holding out 
the piece of white bark’. “ It’s got 
some picture-writing on it, but I 
can’t make out what it means.” 

Sam scratched liis head and 
turned the crude drawing upside 
down and round about, puzzling 
over it. 

“ Give it to me, Sam,” ordered 
Mr. Halifax. 

Sam obeyed, and David’s father 
looked at it for a few moments in 
silence. The white bark had been 
covered with a rude charcoal draw¬ 
ing. It represented an Indian brave 
in full war-paint holding up the 
severed scalp of a white man. The 
white man lay at his feet. 

Joshua Halifax paled. 

“This writing is clear enough,” 
he said. “ It speaks for itself. 
It is the ■ defy ’ of the Indians, a 
declaration of war ! ” 

Mrs. Halifax clutched her hus¬ 
band’s arm. Her thoughts were all 
with her son and daughter. 

“ Which . way did the Indians 
go ? ” she asked. 

Sam motioned south. 

“ Down thar ! ” he said. 

His gesture indicated the exact 
route by which David had set forth ! 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

The Knight 

W ILLIAM DE PRATELLES, a 

lenight of Provence, shook 
liis head. “ The English king 
hath too much daring! ” he 
declared. 

It was only a few months since 
the clang of drums and trumpets 
had hailed Richard Lion-Heart to 
the Christian camp. Two weary 
years had the Crusaders been out¬ 
side the walls of Acre ; the sword 
and the plague were sweeping 
them away in such numbers that 
even the bravest were losing 
courage, when Richard of Eng-, 
land, the soldier-king, came to 
the aid of the besiegers. 

In a month Acre was taken. 
Richard worked like a common 
soldier at the heavy battering- 
engines, and, when fever came 
upon him, he was carried on his 
mattress to the trenches. 

He was a conquering hero, and 
his example once more lighted 
the lamp of enthusiasm for the 
weary'—one hundred thousand 
men crossed the river and 
advanced towards Jerusalem. 
With them rolled the great battle 
car, carrying the Standard of the 
Holy' War on a high mast. 

“ Surely this new king is a 
terror 1 ” cried the Saracens. 
“ Let us capture him, and once 
more all will be well.” 

Saladin had two hundred 
thousand men, and they charged 
Richard on the sea-shore nine 
miles from Ascalon. They might 
as well have charged Mount 
Carmel; the Crusaders stood in 
an iron mass, and in the thickest 
of the battle was Lion-Heart. 

“ Onward ! Onward ! ” cried 
Richard, leaping on to his war 
horse, holding the mighty battle- 
axe which had been forged by' 
the trusty' smiths of old England: 

“ The English king hath too 
much daring,” said William de 
Pratelles. -“If he falls we are 
lost, for the soldiers believe he 
is led by the angels, and their 
courage will fail them.” 

Hovering constantly, round 
Richard’s line of march were 
hordes of Saracens and Arabs, 
flying when pursued and return¬ 
ing again and again in the hope, 
of capturing the king. 

William de Pratelles kept close 
to the English King, for he 
loved him. “ There will come a 
day,” he thought, “ when one 
might serve him as Well as 
love him.” , 

That day' came when Richard 
rode apart with few companies, 
and suddenly the Arabs swept 
toward them. 

“ I am a king. Spare my' life ! ” 
cried William de Pratelles, draw¬ 
ing their attention from Richard, 
who swept on while the knight 
was carried a prisoner to Saladin. 

It was a knightly deed, for the 
infidels, angry that the king 
had once more escaped them, 
promised little pity for one who 
had deceived them. 

But Richard of England did 
not forget those whoserv ed 
him. There were ten emirs in 
the Christian camp, valuable 
captives from the Saracen army. 
These he returned to Saladin to 
redeem one loy'al friend. 
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The Childre?is Newspaper 

With What a Qlory Comes and Qoes the ‘Day! 



Dr MERRYMAN 

4 n Irishman and a Scotsman 
were arguing about the origin 
of the bagpipes, and the Scot 
emphatically claimed the credit 
for his country. 

“ Not at all,” was the smiling 
reply. “ An Irishman invented the 
bagpipes and sold them to Scotland 
for a joke, but you haven’t seen the 
joke yet.” 

0 3 s 

. W HEN is a soldier not a soldier ? 

When he is in quarters. 

Is Your Name Mawson ? 

'J His name has rather a long 
history. The female Christian 
name Mary gave rise to the diminu¬ 
tive forms Marion and Maiiot, 
meaning Little Maty', and these 
were shortened into Alai, like Hal 
for Harry. 

This Mai was again turned into a 
diminutive as Mally, from which was 
derived the surname Malleson, also 
spelled in course of time Mawson. 

The name Mawson, therefore, 
traced to its origin, really means 
little, little Maty', the reference, no 
doubt, being to some early female 
ancestor in the family. 

0 r 0 . 

What Am I ? 

I watch all things near me,. 

And far off to boot, 

Without stretching a finger 
Or stirring a foot; 

I take them all in, too. 

To add to your wonder, 

Though many and various 
And large and asunder; 

Without jostling or crowding 
They pass side by side 

Through a wonderful wicket 
Not half an inch wide. 

Answer next week 

0 0 0 
A Fable 

Once upon a time a simple man 

. read a story of a poor clerk 
who made a habit of picking up 
any pins he saw on the floor of his 
office. The head of the firm 
noticed this thrifty habit, and pro¬ 
moted the clerk, who, in the full¬ 
ness of time, became managing- 
director of the business. 

The simpleton was so impressed 
by this story that from that time 
onwards he always went about 
with his attention fixed on the 
ground, looking for pins. 

As the years went by he became 
round-shouldered and listless, and 
his employers, having no use for 
a man who spent so much time 
collecting pins, dismissed him. 

The foolish man lost all joy in life. 
He never again saw the blue sky 
or the stars; several times he was 
run over while picking up pins 
in the road; and in his old age he 
was reduced to begging. 

The moral is that it is a poor 
story that has only one moral. 


What is the difference between a 
receipt and a man who has 
dined well ? ' 

One is signed and. dated, and the 
other is dined and sated. 

0 . 0-0 

The Zoo that Never Was 



The Zizzie from the Martian Plains 


What has its heart in its head ? 
. A cabbage. 

:-j 0 0 

A Puzzle in Rhyme 

'J'wice name a creature formed for 
use, 

Man’s too much slighted friend : 
Myself I next must introduce, , 
And with my people end. 

My cruel total then appears, 

A stain on history’s page; 

Sad source of many a mourner’s tears 
In every clime and age. 

.-1 nsteer next week 
m 0 

More or Less Correct 
Schoolmistress : “ Can any boy 
tell me what a circle is ? ” 
Freddie: “ A circle is a line of no 
depth running round a dot forever.” 

Why are postage stamps in a 
- sh et like distant relations ? 
They are slightly connect d. 
0^0 

A Symptom 

“ DO y°u ev r hear loud noises with¬ 
out being able to tell where 
they come from ? ” asked the doctor 
when examining a nervous case. 

“ Yes,” replied the patient. 

“ When ? ” • 

“ When I am listening-in.” 

• ■ ". 0 

Arithmetical Problem 
Dus manager of a stationer’s 

shop called his assistant to 
him, and said: 

“ The price of these pencils has 
gore up, so I am going to sell 
them a penny a dozen deafer. 

In future you must give one less 
for a penny.” 

What was the new price of a 
dozen ' pencils ? Solution next Keek 

. m _ rq 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Am I? Hair 
A Riddle in Rhyme Cambridge 
A Hidden Word Puzzle 
Peter Puck. Pen, Engine, Tele¬ 
phone, Ecipse, Rudder, Pistol, Uni¬ 
com, Clock, Key. 

Who Was He? 

The Storyteller was Washington Irving 


Little Bo-Peep Has Lost Her Sheep 



_ Jacko’s Unlucky Day 


Tales I 3 efore Bedtime 
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Tt all started when Jacko put his foot through his chair, wriggling 
* about on it one dinner-time instead of sitting still like the 
others. And he made matters worse by bursting out laughing. 

“ It’s nothing to laugh at,” roared his father. “ If you knew 
what things cost to buy perhaps you wouldn’t be so fond of 
breaking them up. That was a good chair—once,” he added, 
eying it critically. " They don’t make chairs like that now.” 

“ It’ll mend,” muttered Jacko. 

‘‘ Mend! ” repeated his father savagely, dropping the chair and 
wheeling round. “ I dare say it will if I find the money for it. 
They don’t mend cane chairs for nothing.” 

" Why not buy. a seat and nail it on ? ” suggested Mother 
Jacko “ They are quite nice, and they last twice as long.” 

“ I know where to get one ! ” cried Jacko, cheering up. “ I’ll 
get it—and nail it on,” he added eagerly. 

“ Nice mess you’ll make of it,” grumbled his father. 

But he handed over the money all the same, and Jacko 
ran off there and then to the ironmonger’s and bought the 
strongest “ cane ” seat he could get. 

He got the tool-box, took the whole lot out into the garden, 
and set to work. But he made such a row with his hammer 
and chisel that his father called out of the window to ask if he 
were trying to smash the chair as well as the seat. 

‘That’s all right,” said Jacko. “I’ve got off all the old 
stuff:; now I’m going to nail on the new." 

But lie had left the seat indoors. So he threw down the 
hammer and went across the lawn. But it was a warm day and 



Poor Adolphus collapsed like a Jack-in-the-box 


he stopped for a moment to pull off his coat and fling it behind 
him. It fell on the chair, completely hiding the empty seat. 

At that moment the garden gate opened, and Adolphus strode 
up the path. Seeing a chair standing invitingly on the lawn, 
he went across to it and sat down. At least he tried to, and 
collapsed like a Jack-in-the-box, greatly to the joy of Jacko, 
who. reappeared in time to enjoy, what lie called a joke. 

He laughed till he cried. ' His roars of laughter and Adolphus’s 
shouts for help brought their father out; and when Father 
had helped Adolphus to his feet again he turned his attention 
to Jacko. 

He wouldn’t believe a word that Jacko told him. Of course, he 
thought it was just another of the young rascal’s tricks ; and he 
said, quite rightly, that a practical joke like this was no joke at 
all, but might.have very serious consequences. 


The paragraph oil the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


Where the Rainbow Ends 

A Transvaal reader writes : 

An oid legend declares that 
gold will be found where the rain¬ 
bow ends. I once proved the 
truth of it, though I could hardly 
credit it. 

It was late in the evening, and 
the Sun was low in the west, 
when I had to take shelter un¬ 
der some near-by trees during a 
heavy storm. When the rain 
subsided and the Sun shone out 
again, I was actually standing in 
the diffused rays of the end of a 
rainbow. 

The beautiful soft colours 
were thrown into relief against 
the tree trunks, and the gloomy 
background of the plantation 
behind enhanced the brilliance 
of the colours. 

And the gold was there, too, 
for hundreds of feet below the 
surface of the Earth, at that very 
spot, were thousands of tons 
of golden reef 


Oft Finit l’Arc-en-Ciel 

Un lecteur tlu Transvaal nous ecrit: 

Une vieille legende declare 
que l’on trouvera de l’or la ou 
finit l’arc-en-ciel. II m’est arrive 
de demontrer la verite de ce 
dicton, bien que j’eusse peine a 
y croire. 

II etait tard un soir, et le 
soleil etait has a l’oecident, 
lorsque je dus m’abriter sous 
des arbres du voisinage pendant 
un orage violent. Lorsque la 
pluie cessa et que le soleil se 
remit a briller, je me trouvais 
effectivement dans les rayons 
diffus de l’extremite d’un arc- 
en-ciel. 

Les belles couleurs delicates 
ressortaient vivement contre les 
troncs d’arbres, et le fond sombre 
de la plantation a l’arriere 
augmentait F eclat des couleurs. 

Et, qui plus est, For etait Id, 
car, a quelques centaines de 
pieds au-dessous de la surface 
de la terre, a cet endroit meme, 
se trouvaient des milliers de 
tonnes de gites auriferes. 


Marco the Faithful 

It was Allie’s birthday. She 
* had been over the fields to 
Aunt Vera’s farm to fetch the 
butter for Mother ; and Auntie 
had given her a lovely new 
doll, named Mabel. 

It was only three fields and a 
little wood between Aunt Vera’s 
house and Allie’s; but Allic 
couldn’t even wait till she got 
home before undressing Mabel 
—she was so excited. 

She sat down under a big 
tree, put down the basket, and 
started to undress and dress 
the new doll; while Marco, the 
puppy, sat and looked at her, 
with his tongue out. 

Marco didn’t think much of 
dolls—and he couldn’t bear 
Mabel, because she was taking 
up all Allie’s attention. And 
Allie was much too busy even 
to look at him. 

. At last, thinking it must be 
nearly tea-time, Allic put Mabel’s 
bonnet straight, and, jumping 
up, ran off towards home, 
calling Marco to follow. 

But Marco wouldn’t go. 
He sat on, on the other side 
of the tree, and yelped. 

“ All right; Marco,” called 
Allie, “ if you won’t come with 
us, you must find your way 
home ‘ alone, mustn’t he, 
Mabel ? ” 

And Mabel nodded her head. 

Mummy had to see Mabel at 
once; and when Allie had 
finished showing how all her 
clothes took off and put on. 
Mummy said, “ Where is the 
butter, Allie ? ” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Allie, “ I 
quite forgot it ! I left the 
basket under the tree! ” and, 
throwing down Mabel, she 
scampered back to the wood. 

When she came round the 
tree, what do you think she 
saw ? There was Marco sitting 
with one paw on the basket, 
and his little stumpy tail 
wagging with delight at seeing 
his little mistress. 



“ Oh good, good little 
Marco ! ” cried Allie. “ Now I 
see why you wouldn’t come 
with us!” And she cuddled him 
up tight. 

Marco was ever so pleased at 
being noticed again; and 
trotted along home beside the 
basket, with his little eyes 
shining, as much as to say, 
“ There: Mabel’s no good at 
looking after butter 1 What 
she would do without me I 
can’t think.” 












































The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew' out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 
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Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland jnd ' abroad 
for 1 Is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14 s. ; Canada, 13s. 6d.' See below. 


THE SKI ARMY • LONDON’S BABY PORCUPINE • DISAPPEARING ENGLAND 




Girls as Horticulturists—A party© g»rf students of Reading University Horticultural Depart¬ 
ment at Shinfield, Berkshire, having a practical lesson in the pruning of fruit and other trees 


The Ski and Snow-shoe Army—A body of U.S.A. infantry in training at Fort Snelling, Min¬ 
nesota, marching with skis and snow-shoes. They are experienced in travelling across snow 


A Motor-Car for the Snow—This curious 
car, fitted with skis in front,' has recently 
made a 200-mile trip over the snow in Quebec 


Lambs in the Fields—The fields of England 
are now dotted all over with young lambs, 
which maybe seen almost everywhere at play 


London’s Young Porcupine—An Indian brush- Glasgow Guides Receive Their New Colours—The Glasgow Girl Guides have been 

tailed porcupine has just been born in the presented with new colours, and here we see the colours being trooped as Commissioner 

London Zoo. It is only five inches long, and Steele, the leader of the Glasgow Guides, takes the salute. The movement is growing 

is the fjrst of its kind to be born in the Zoo rapidly in strength and interest in Scotland, and much good work is being done 


Disappearing England—On some parts of 
the English coast the cliffs are being washed 
away by the sea. This landslide occurred 
the other day at Boscombe, Bournemouth 



Keeping the Elephant Fit—The elephants at the London Zoo are treated with great care 
to keep them fit and healthy, and in order to prevent their thick skins cracking, as they are 
liable to do, they are dressed with neat’s-foot oil, many gallons of which have to be used 
as -there are about 700 square feetof surfaceon an elephant. The cost of the oil is considerable 


Jaffa Oranges on Their Way to London—Jaffa oranges on their way t.o Covent Garden being 
conveyed by carpels from the groves to the sea-coast, where they are taken out to steamers in 
rowing-boats. Great Britain consumes practically the whole of the Jaffa orange output, which 
this year will number about thirty million. The Jaffa orange is not round but lemon-shaped 


MY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL IS OUT TODAY-MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY NOW 

The Children’s ^Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors. The A ma f-r a in at ed Press<(1022). Ltd., The Fleet way House, I’arrincdon St.. London. L.C. 4. It_ is registered as a newspaper and.for trans¬ 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (witii My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial XewsCo. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Cordon and Gotch ; South. Africa, Central Agency ; India, AML Wheeler and Co 































